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A New ra Book, the best ever issued for beginners, either at home or in school. “Reed’s 
Lessons.” If your bookseller does not have it, send the price ($1. 50) to the Publishers, A]- 
L. ell & Co., Little Corporal Office, Chicago, Ill, and the book will come by mail, post-paid. 









































Aetiierie WANTED FOR 


“THE BLUE-COATS.,” 


AND “HOW THEY LIVED, FOUGHT AND DIED FOR THE UNION, 


With Scenes and Incidents in the Great Rebellion.” y 
conte over 100 fine Engravings and 500 pages, and is the spiciest and cheapest war book 
Price tig Be $2.50 per copy. 
| REP Send for Circulars and see our terms, and a full description of the work. Address 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Philadelphia Pa. 


“BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI.” 


“4 COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE — STATES AND TERRITORIES, 
, PROM THE GREAT RIVER TO THE GREAT OCEAN.” 


BY ALBERT D. RICHARDSON. 
ITS Pi 18 ATTESTED BY THE SALE OF OVER 20,000 COPIES IN A SINGLE MONTH. 


_ [iif and Adventure on Prairies, Mountains, and the Pacific Coast. With over 200 De- 
th Brat West Photographic Views of the Scenery, Cities, Lands, Mines and Curiosities 01 














To prospective emigrants and settlers in the “ Far West,” this History of that vast and fertile region will prove an 
bavaluable assistance, supplying, as it does, a want long felt of a full, authentic and reliable guide to climate, soil, pro 
means of travel, &c., &c. 
AGENTS WANTED.—Send for circulars, with terms, and full description of the work. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


26 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, | Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
TO TAKE ORDERS FOR MY 


Superior Family Bibles and Standard Works 





A NEW QUARTO EDITI A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON. THE 
THE POLYGLOT FAMILY BIBLE, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 

Bound in numerous styles and prices. By ALFRED NEVIN, D. D. Oetavo. 724 Pages. Price, $3 50 

sei It WILL CONTAIN: 1. The Text, with Parallel P: 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 2. A Clear and Comprehensive ition of the 
OF THE pel, a= the interpretation rece ved by all Evangel- 
a ans. 

GREAT REBELLION, : 3. A Division of the Gospel into Lessons of proper 


togethe with the Songs, os nd Hu: A Chronological Table giving the 1 ding events i 
r the Songs, Ba an u- é. Chronological Table, giv e lea events in 
Incidents of the War. By D Dr. L. P. Brockett. the Saviour’s Life. — 
ep Boao ngs fully comeitns the Daring 6. An Appendix with a more minute explanation of 
of the Heroes and Heroines. 8vo. | persons, places and things referred to in the Gospel than 
over 500 pp. Price, cloth, $2.75; Sheep, (Library style,) | would be proper in the Notes. 
| See 16-page full Descriptive Circular. 
business pays so well as an agency for Povtty Bibles or Popular Histories or Biographies, for they are the books 
that every inte nt and knowledge-seeking person wants, and is always willing to hase. Old agents and al 
others who want best paying agencies will please send for circulars fully deseri ing Boose works, with special 
terms to agents, and compare them and the characier of the books with those of other publishers. Address 
WILLIAM FAINT, Publisher, 26 8. 7th at., ere, wn. 
bo = 


GERMAN IN PU BLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE BEST BOOKS NOW IN USE ARE: 
AHN, Sd Bonisernte of the German Language. Exercises in Pronouncing, Spelling and Trans- 


“Pept and Ww Sees, Daring. Deeds, Heroic | le neth, with appropriate questions to each. 








GERMAN. PMETHOD. With Promanciation by J. C. Ochlschlager, Revised Edition, just 
issued. First (practical) Part $0.60; Second (theoretical) Part $0.40. Both’ parts bound together, $1.00. 
GERMAN HAND-WRITING. $0.40. 
This book contains a number of interesting letters and other short pieces printed in German current hand-writing 
characters of the best modern style.: It is intended and well adapted, to serve as a companion to every German 
. 


Grammar or Reader. 
GRAUERT, W., Manual of the German Language. First Part, $0.40; Second Part, $0.40. 


_ Both Parts bound together, $0.70. 
Specimen copies of the above books sent, post paid, ni receipt of half price. Prospectuses and Lists gratis. 
Large assortment of German Readers, Dictionaries, &c.—all the German School Books in use here, and the 
aie of German Books and Periodicals generally. 13 different Catalogues gratis. 
E. STEIGER, 22 and 24 Franxrort St., New York. 
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Wrote ‘No. 201. 


Associate, J. P. McCASKEY. 





WANTED—A young man to engage in the agency 
business. Moderate salary the first year, and expenses 
paid. One who has had some little experience preferred. 
Address J. A. Bancroft & Co., 512 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. 


JOURNAL OFFICE. 


The business affairs of the Fournal will con- 
tinue to be attended to at the usual place, in 
Lancaster, by Mr. Isaac B. Burrowes, son of 
the editor, and Mr. J. P. McVaskey, Associate 
Editor. Receipts given or other business acts 
done by either will be recognized by us. A 
constant communication will be kept up with 
both, in addition to an occasional visit to the 
headquarters of the Yournza/; and thus, it is 
hoped, that no loss will happen to subscribers 
and readers. 


a 


Our time, during the past month, has been 
so much occupied in change of residence, that 
little leisure was left to write for the Yournal. 
The usual variety, however, will be found in 
other departments; but hereafter our own part 


will be better filled. 


THe season of County Institutes being now 
pretty well over, and with them the reception 
of large lists of subscribers (to our regret) fora 
time ceasing,—we shall discontinue the pub- 
lishing of favors “from our friends.” We 
shall soon, probably, look over the whole of 
this matter, and give a comparative statement 
of the support received from the Journal in 
the several counties. In the meantime, many 
thanks are due and presented to the friends— 
County Superintendents and others—who have 
of late so effectually ant generously befriended 
the Journal. 


CHASE’S SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


The manufacture of improved school furni- 
ture has become a business of no sma!l import- 
ance in all our large cities. One of the lead- 
ing establishments of this class is the Buffalo 








School Furniture Works ‘of ‘ae fay & 
Son, the fine illustrated catalogue of which firm 
lies before us, and whose advertisement may be 
found elsewhere in this number. This firm 
has recently supplied their furniture to a num- 
ber of schools in various parts of our State, 
among them the towns of Troy, Lock Haven, 
Pittston, Hyde Park, and others. 


AGRIC SULTUR. AL COLLEGE. 


Approaching the close of a life given up 
without seeking it, to the cause of general ed- 
ucation in Pennsylvania, we find ourselves, here, 
in a new position, and one not only full of sug- 
gestiveness as to the future, but of cause to 
look back on the past in a new light. For 
years the consciousness has been growing that 
a power beyond self-will was guiding our edu- 
cational career, 

Thrown, in early manhood and by the course 
of ordinary politics, into a State executive 
office, the moulding of the great common 
school system of the State was found to be 
an incident to the duties of that office, though 
up to the moment of its assumption the exist- 


“ence of a common school law of the State was 


scarcely known; certainly its details were quite 
unknown, for, till that time, the act itself had not 
been read. ‘The duty, however, was met and 
discharged to the best of a slender ability, and 
with such light and knowledge as could be ob- 
tained, more from thought and experimental 
trial than from books or the study of other Na- 
tional or State systems. 

Relieved, at the end of three years, of this 
task, but still willing to aid the cause of educa- 
tion by local effort at the place of subsequent 
residence, the establishment and editing of the 
Pennsylvania School Fournal was, by the request 
of a public county meeting, thrown upon us, 
and accepted with as little of desire for the un- 
dertaking as of due thought of the responsi- 
bility and life-work thereby assumed. Froma 
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mere county pamphlet of sixteen pages, ex- 
pected only to make its appearance monthly for 
a few years, the journal soon became doubled 
in size, took the position of the State Educa- 
tional Periodical, and is now in its 17th yearly 
volume. 


In the still sure but slow growth of the com- | 
ment in Agriculture, the Mechanic arts and 


mon school system, it early became plain that 
its true foundation was not to be sought in any 
mere acts of Legislation, however wise and 
liberal, nor yet in costly and well furnished 
school-houses, or in books and apparatus, but 
in Trained Teachers. Amongst others who had 
founded or administered the system, our own 
thoughts very soon took this direction, and 
found vent in several official and editorial and 
spoken suggestions, but with little immediate 
result. About twenty years from the establish- 
ment of the common school, however, a call 
was made by the officer then at the head of the 


Pennsylvania School ‘fournal, 





system, for the drafting of an act to organize | 


Normal Schools; and the Normal Schoo! Law 
of 1857 is the consequence of this additional 
instance of an overruling agency. 

A short time afterwards,—again called to the 
head-ship of the school system,—three years of 
matured life were given to its administration, 
with hope of large progress towards its per- 
fection, but, owing to the disturbance of the 
war of the Rebellion, with little of result, ex- 
cept the opportunity thereby afforded for se- 
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companying intellectual culture with manual 
labor suitab'e to the age of the pupil. 

Hence and finally, when called—again with- 
out seeking it—to the charge of this great institu- 
tion in which the attempt has been and still is, to 
conjoin higher intellectual and moral culture to 
thorough and continued instruction and employ- 


the more practical employments exclusive of 
what are called the Learned Professions,—the 
duty could not be declined, seeing the life 
preparation which seemed evidently to have 
led thereto. 

Here, then, for the present, our anchor is 
cast; and that after what often appeared to be 
a mere drifting course, but which, let it be 
hoped, may prove to have been a wisely or- 
dered voyage of trial and adaptation for a last 
and crowning labor. As such it is accepted: 
The task being understood to be that of so 
uniting, in due order and proportions, manual, 
intellectual and moral training, as to send forth 


| into and for the work of life, good, learned, 


industrious and useful men; and also thereby 
to prove that respectability, as it is called, is 


| not owing to calling, but to culture. 


In the course of this attempt—which shall 


| succeed if honest efforts can give it success,— 


both disappointments and triumphs over ob- 
stacles are to be expected; the one only to be 


| regarded as the measure of the exertion de- 


curing some degree of State aid to the Normal | 


Schools. ‘The pleasure was also enjoyed of 
seeing their number increased, though slowly, 
and the plan itself proved to be right and 
efficient by the able Principal then at the head 
of the first school] that had accepted the law. 
Amongst its other afflictions, the great rebel- 
lion had covered the land with widows and 
orphans ; and this noble State,—never behind 
in any good work, though sadly deficient, if it 
be adefect, in boasting of her own good deeds,— 
decided to provide homes and schools for the 
latter. Again called, without seeking it,—this 
work was undertaken, and the institutions now, 
it is believed, affording comfortable homes, use- 
ful employment and sound instruction to thou- 
sands of Soldiers Orphans, were established. 
In all these instances of involuntary action, 
if not providential guidance, covering fully 
thirty-three years of life,—the reader may ob- 
serve two things: First, that the organization 


manded to secure the other. Some plans will 
fail; others will thereby be required. Char- 
acter will have to be carefully studied and idio- 


| syncrasies allowed for; evil habits overcome, 





of systems and institutions more than practice in | 
bered with detail, nor yet a mere statement of 


methods of instruction or actual teaching, has 
been the writer’s work ; and secondly, that gradu- 


ally a point has been given to the lesson,—if it | 


may be so called,—by the union of intellectual 
instruction with avocationa] training in the Nor- 
mal schools, and, in the Orphan schools, by ac- 


| 


and good ones implanted; prejudices must be 
eradicated,—not imperfectly, so as to leave the 
old rootlets to sprout forth afresh, or rudely so 
as to destroy hope of a better growth, but 
gently and thoroughly. The better human 
nature is also to be fallowed—not in idleness 
and weeds, but by often stirring and thereby let- 
ting in the sunshine of God’s nature and the light 
of his love. And, finally, the dignity and value of 
knowledge are to be made as apparent in the 
right process of planting a tree or housing a 
crop, as in the correct translation of a Latin sen- 
tence or the true solution of a problem in ge- 
ometry. 

Any undertaking of this kind will have its 
eventful progress—its history, whéther unwrit- 
ten or written. And it has occurred to us that 
the faithful record of it,—not too much cum- 


results, but full in the statement of necessary 
facts to show the development of principles,— 
may be interesting as well as useful. A page 
or two of the Fourna/ shall, therefore, be de- 
voted to this purpose, monthly, that the read- 
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er may be kept informed of our doings, out 
here in the mountains, in this unbroken field of 
new teaching. 

To give some idea of the scene of this at- 
tempt, it may be added that this College is sit- 
uated in Centre county, about twelve miles 
southwest of Bellefonte, within three miles of 
the bluff western end of Nittany Mountain, 
and about midway, from north to south, from 
the mountains that bound in Penn’s Valley, 
here doubled in width to about eight miles. 
The distant prospect is grand and diversified, 
and the home view rendered pleasing by a wide 
scope of rich land studded with fine farms. 
The College farm of four hundred acres, though 
of fertile soil, is not ina very high state of cul- 
tivation ; but it is susceptible of easy improve- 
ment and of much productiveness. 

The Building itself is a substantial structure 
of limestone, some two hundred and thirty feet 
long by eighty wide, and five stories in height, 
exclusive of the basement; having ample ac- 
commodations for four hundred students, sev- 
eral Professors, and most of the necessary em- 
ployees. In its plan and erection the im- 
possible attempt was not made to unite the 
beauties of Grecian architecture with the uses 
of modern civilization. Hence it does not pre- 
sent any incongruous combination of pillars and 
massive porches with those numerous small 
square windows and doors, indispensable to a 
school building. Yet, obviously adapted as it 
is to the purpose of its founders, it is beautiful 
in its plainness,—being symmetrical, solid and 
commanding. The reader will have some idea 
of its size and appearance when told that the 
College has over four hundred outside windows 
and doors. 

But leaving this short attempt at mere descrip- 
tion,—the writer fully appreciates the magnitude 
of the task involved in the effort to guide, in 
the paths of knowledge and in the acquisition 
of good habits, the concourse of youth with 
which the plain wants of the age must soon fill 
the institution, if it be rightly managed. 
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DIRT. 

Clodhopper : It’s dirt, sir! Nasty dirt, I say. 

Philosopber : Dirt! you ignoramus. There is no such 
thing as dirt. What you call dirt is but matter out of 
place. 

Last month’s paper on Weeds in the Garden 
naturally leads to dirt in the school-room,—a 
form of inert matter quite as much misnamed 
when thus called as are the volunteer, but—as 
we have seen,—not useless, plants out of place 
amongst the regular garden crops. It is true, 
that in some school-rooms (not to speak of 
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dwelling-houses) the matter out of place and 
the matter in place are often so equal in pro- 
| portion, and the one so covered with the other, 
that it is somewhat difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them. © But this does not affect the ques- 
tion, whether, in a well ordered school or 
house, there is really any such thing, philosophi- 
cally and economically considered, as dirt. It 
only proves that where there should be the strict- 
est order and cleanliness, things may be so kept 
that everything is, in the common acceptation, 
dirt, dirty, dirtiness)s We once heard of a 
housewife so particular about all her handlings, 
even in the smallest and most unimportant mat- 
ters, that her neighbors said she was ‘nasty 
nice ;” meaning thereby that her house was al- 
ways in confusion, owing to the fact that it was 
always in the process, but never in the com- 
pleteness of cleanness and order. So, on the 
other hand, there may be a condition of the 
school-room, otherwise well provided with fur- 
niture, apparatus, and all other conveniences, 
which is the very dirtiness of dirt. If dirt is 
but matter out of place,—as our friend the 
Philosopher has it,—then all there is is dirt, 
for nothing is in its proper place, and all, there- 
fore, is dirt; and dirt being in every place—all 
again is dirt. The seats and desks are all awry ; 
books are lying on the floor; maps and charts 


are hanging by one corner; tobacco quids and 
segar stumps, instead of being crammed down 
the throats of the filthy mouths whence they 
proceeded, are scattered over the floor; coal 
| cinders and ashes are contending for mastery 
| with the coat of undisturbed dust and paper 





scraps on the floor, and ceiling and floor are 
vying with each other in griminess,—the cob- 
webs and fly-made maps of the one being a fair 
offset against the filth of the other. In such a 
place, touch a book, or slate, or a map, and 
you will soon find out what is the matter—out 
of place. 

Yet duly considered and disposed of, there 
is not a particle of dirt—useless matter—in all 
this filthy confusion. For every portion of its 
disgusting elements there is a place and a use; 
}and in the application of each portion to its 
| proper use there is a lesson and a benefit. 
| A scrap-basket will contain all the pieces of 
waste paper, for which, at the end of the term, 
the rag and waste-paper man will give a few 
cents, by which a book may be added to the 
Library, and a good habit to the character. Or, 
if no better use can be made of it, these paper 
scraps will serve, if kept in one place, to kindle 
the fire with. 

The ordinary sweepings of the floor, if strewn 
on the grass-plat, which should be attached to 
every school, will increase its growth and green- 
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ness, or, if collected and mixed with leaves 
and other vegetable matter, in a corner of the 
play-ground, will form a fine manure for the 
same purpose. 

The coal, cinders and ashes, placed on the 
crossing of the public road near the school- 
house, will make a clean passage way in bad 
weather ; or, laid down in a proper line from 
the gate to the school-house door, will afforda 
dry and firm path at all seasons, beside exclud- 
ing the grass, which is so unpleasant at rainy 
seasons, 

White-wash on the walls and ceiling will, it 
is true, obliterate the fly-maps; but then it will 
render the room more healthful and cheering, 
which will probably be quite an equivalent for 
the loss. 

What todo with the segar stumps and tobacco 
quids, we are really at a lossto decide. Wenever 
knew good to come of this nastiness but once; 
and the anecdote may close this hasty paper: 
A college student, given to chewing, went one 
Saturday evening to visit a family a few miles 
from the institution with which he was con- 
nected. The master of the house was an open 
enemy to the use of tobacco in every form, and 
the student was therefore unwilling to let his 
habits be known; but before entering the house 
he forgot to throw away his quid—which 
probably was a fresh one, and of the right 
sort. So he soon found himself not only in 
the parlor where other guests besides the young 
ladies of the family were present, but “in a 
bad fix”—with his quid in one cheek and a fast- 
growing quantity of juice in the other. Of 
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course, there were no spittoons provided by a 
host so hostile to the weed; and even if there 
had been, there was no opportunity of dis- 
gorging unseen. Here was a predicament. Out 
must come the mouthful, or down it must go! 
So down it went; and in a few minutes a sicker 


| young man had not been seen in those parts for 
| a long time than our student. 


All was confu- 
sion, a physician was sent for, and the patient 
put to bed; but before the doctor arrived nature 
had relieved herself, except of the nausea and 
weakness, and the professional man had nothing 
to do but order rest and light diet for a few 
days. The end was, that during those few 
days, in the pleasant quarters thus occupied, 
rendered still more pleasant by kind female 
nursing—an attachment was formed that led to 
marriage with the host’s daughter. 

This is the single instance of good from 
the use of tobacco we have ever heard of. No 
doubt, however, this rare result was the effect 
of the thing being put to its proper use by 
being sent down the throat of the user, instead 
of on the floor for decent people to walk amongst. 

Of all places in the world, matter out of 
place, whether you call it dirt or only disorder, 
should be banished from the school-room. 
First, it gets upon the floor; then it mounts 
to the seats and desks; next it makes its mark 
upon the apparel; soon it soils the hands and 
face; and finally it sets its black and life-long 
stain upon the character. Andall this just be- 
cause the Teacher had not “a place for every- 
thing.” Truly, in small things as well as great, 
«‘ Order is Heaven’s first law.” 


Book NOorICES. 


Gray’s Scoot anv Fietp-Boox or Borany, consist- 
ing of “First Lessons in Botany” “and Field, Forest and 
Garden Botany.” By Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of 
Natural History in Harvard University. 


New York. 1868. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman @ Co. 

Dr. Gray, being first in rank in Botany in the United 
States, if not in the world,—it was a good thought to put 
into one volume his “ First Lessons and his “ Field, Forest 
and Garden Botany ;” the whole thus forming a com- 
prehensive school text-book in the science, as well as 
the best manual for private students. The Glos- 
sary and Index render the volume accessible and useful 
even to persons not well versed in this delightful science, 
and the plates in the first part of the volume serve to 
Nustrate and make easy of recognition the different parts 
of the plant. B. 


Hanpv-Boox or Cuemistry. 


Mass. Boston: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 
This little work, one of a series of elementary text-books 


of the Natural Sciences, is well calculated to attract and 


With a | 
copious Glossary and Index. 8v0. 622 Pp. in both parts. | 


By W. F. Rolfe and F. | 
A. Gillet, Teachers in the Cambridge High School, | 





and interest younger pupils to whom a mere compendium 
of facts is often repulsive. The aim of the book is to 
give a general knowledge of the principles of chemistry, 
and their application in daily life. While it lays no 
claim to a strictly scientific arrangement of matter, it is 
a vast improvement upon the majority of those attempts 
to popularize and simplify science, whose entire want of 
system makes them almost worthless as text-books. To 
teachers not professing an extended knowledge of chem- 
istry, the ‘* Questions for Review ” and “ Notes on Ex- 
periments ” in the appendix, will be of great assistance. 
We question whether the purpose of the work would 
not have been better served by adhering to the old system 
of notation, since it is more easily acquired, and serves as 
a basis from which any new system, especially the one 
adopted, is readily learnt. The old has not yet become 
so obsolete as to be entirely discarded, a fact which the 
authors admit in attaching the old names, in parentheses, 
to those of the new. Nor is any explanation given of 
these old names, although they are the ones most com- 
monly used by the druggist and manufacturer. The ex- 
clusive employment of molecular formule is open to some- 
what similar objections. The chapter on Chemical 
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Philosophy, which may almost be regarded as superfluous 


in a work so elementary, is properly separated from the | 


body of the text, and placed in the appendix. With 
these exceptions the book is clear, concise and simple, 


Book Notices. 


and suited to the capacity ot the higher classes in our com- | 


mon schools. 


A New Ecementary Course In THE GERMAN 
GuAGE. For the use of Schools. 
bell, M. A., Professor in State University of Minnesota. 
Third edition, revised. Pp.194 2m0. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1868. 

We have long been of the opinion that though the 
pronunciation of a foreign language is best taught by a na- 
tive, yet that school books for its acquisition should be 
prepared by our own countrymen, who are well versed in 
the language. They know and can provide better for our 
wants than any foreigner. In this little work we have 
a proof of the truth of this principle. It meets our wants 
by first pointing out and turning attention to the differ- 
ences between the English and German words of the same 
meaning, and of greater or less resemblance in form,— 
the class, as every one knows, being very numerous ; and 
then it proceeds from the alike and the known to the 
different and the unknown. For the adult, and even 
for the youthful student of sufficient years to see and rea- 
lize the value of this philosophical method of acquisition, 
no better book can be adopted. We therefore look for a 
large demand for it. ‘The readings and analyses, in Part 
III, are very satisfactory, full and instructive; and the 


Lan- 


By Gabriel Camp- | 





| on “ Jesus Christ and Him Crucified ;” 


vocabularies—German and English, and English and Ger- | 
| tion (citizenship) is in Heav. n”’—that, not in some dis- 


man—at the close, are of great help in saving constant 
reference to a large dictionary. B. 
Leicu’s & McGurrey’s New Ectrectic Primer. In 

Pronouncing Orthography. By Edwin Leigh. 18mo. 

Pp. 64. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
Leicu’s & McGurrey’s New Primary Reaper. 

Pronouncing Orthography. 12mo. Pp. 144. 

Author and Publishers. 

The plan and object of both these books is but a mod- 
ification of the phonetic method of spelling ;—another 
and, we are glad to see, a very small investment in the 
enterprise to remodel the orthography of the language. 
Like the rest, it will fail; and therefore it is well that 
the cost of the experiment to the publishers is not great. 


For 


Same | 





Even as an aid to teachers of reading, either by the letter | 
or the word method, these books will be of little if any | 


Few will use them. B. 

For Common Schools, Number 
By A. Knell 
Wil- 


help. 
Tre Puonic Reaper. 

One. Prepared on the Objective Plan. 

& F. H. Fones. 18m0. Pp. 112 Cincinnati: 

son, Hinkle & Co. 

This is better than the Eclectic Phonetic Primer. In 
fact it is a very able little book of its kind. If the word- 
method be not the right method to teach reading, we know 
of no better. Many think it to beso, and will be pleased 
with this Reader. For ourselves we are not quite decided 
on this point. Several very successful experiments to 


| with 
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Brrcuer’s Srrmons.* Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Author. 
Complete in Two Volumes, 8vo0. Pp.: Vol. 1, 484, Vol. 
2, 486. With Steel Portrait by Halpin. Cloth, $5.00. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


From the hundreds of Mr. Beecher’s sermons that have 
appeared in print during the past ten years, the Rev. Mr. 
Abbott has here given those which he regards as best, and 
to them have been added cthers not before published. 
The reader will find not only a presentation of his theo- 
logical system, as in the sermon on The Importance of 
Correct Belief, and his doctrinal views on special subjects, 
as in the Sermons on the Incarnation and the Divinity of 
Christ, but also sermons addressed to modern skepticism, 
as The Decadence of Christianity; sermons of practical 
ethics, as Love the Essence of Religion ; of personal ap- 
peal as What will you do with Christ? of description, as 
Spring-time in Nature and in Experience ; of personal 
experience, as The Walk to Emmaus; sermons addressed 
to the church and the clergy as Fishers of Men, and two 
and sermons that 
are poems in prose, as The Sepulchre in the Garden. In 
short, says the compiler, ‘‘ they have been selected in the 
spirit in which they were preached, with reference not so 
much to the demands of theological scholarship as to the 
wants of the popular heart.” These sermons will be wel- 
comed everywhere, and the truths here so vividly set forth 
pondered by every reader, The key-note of both vol- 
umes is found in the saying of St. Paul, **Our conversa- 


tant future, but in the active present—now. When will 


| men realize the truth that Heaven is (or may be) here 


and now? Books like these will aid us to such realiza- 
tion, for we take them up eageily and lay them down 
with reluctance, as though reading Hawthorne or Thack- 
eray. ‘They invest the truths of Christianity with their 
native charm, give life a higher meaning, and the words 
“manhood,” “love” and “duty” a more sacred significance. 


Aspott’s Lire or Curist.* Fesus of Nazareth: His Life 
and Teachings ; founded on the Four Gospels, and Illus- 
trated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By Lyman 
Abbott. With Designs by Fenn, Dore, De Laroche, dc. 
Crown 8v0. Pp. Cloth, Beveled Edges. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


522. 


The preparation of this fascinating record of the Mar- 
velous Man of Galilee—involving many years of careful 
study—has been purely a labor of love. ‘‘ The pen which 
I took up with enthusiasm,” says the author, “ I lay down 
regret. Whatever reception the Christian public 
may accord to this fruit of my studies, I shall ever be 


| grateful for the impuise which has led me to them, for in 
| those studies themselves I have found my highest and 


make good readers by the word method, exclusively, have | 
been met; but the difficulty in our mind is as to correct | 


orthography in writing the language. 


This test of the | **°* ’ 2, , , 
method has not come within our own experience, so as to | all, perhaps, fifty pages, and preparing the reader more 


enable us to decide the point; but if equally successful | 


here as in the mere recognizing of the words, and naming 
them by their forms, we can see no objections to the use 
of this method. It is true, its use will impose more 
thought and labor on the teacher; but this, far from being 


an objection, will be, in our mind, a very strong argu- | 
ment in its favor; for anything to make teachers think | 


and be alive in their instruction of the little ones will 
be an improvement, B. 


best reward.” ‘The opening chapter descriptive of Pal- 
estine is a fitting introduction to the work. This is fol- 
lowed by brief chapters on the Jewish Commonwealth; 
the period of Degeneracy, containing an admirable resume 
of the history of the Jews under the Kings, from Saul to 
Herod the Great; and Jewish Civilization,—comprising 


fully to appreciate the wonderful narrative as it proceeds. 

of the 
Wilder- 
the 


Then follows a series of vividly drawn sketche 
Birth and Education of Christ, the Voice in the 
ness, the Temptation, the Miracle at the Marriage, 

* Owing to a necessary change in the arrangement of 
the type, in our issue for February, mace just be/ore 
going to press, a part of each of these notices was tran- 
sposed. They are againinserted as they should then have 
appeared—the works themselves being well worthy this 
second mention. 
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Refiner’s Fire, the Woman at the Well, the Great 
Teacher, the Great Physician, a Missionary Circuit, the 
Inaugural Address, the Exile, the Judean Ministry, the 
Triumph, the Conflict, the Treachery, the Last Supper, 
Gethsemane, the Trial, the Death. The chapter de- 
voted to the Sabbath Question is one of the most interest- 
ing in the volume, and that upon Jewish Religion and 
Jewish Infidelity one of the most instructive. The 
miracles of Our Lord and the circumstances under which 
His parables were spoken, are, as far as possible, given at 
length. In this connection the subjects of demoniacal 
possession , of leprosy, etc., are treated—facts and theories 
given, The work’ is not argumentative, but descriptive,— 
the central figure always Christ, and about him the actual 
surroundings of his daily walk and ministry. As we read 
we are, in imagination, among the hills and _ vales of 
Judea—all about us is the atmosphere of Palestine of the 
first century. There is little to be found here in the way 
of theological discussion—it is the story of the Saviour 
told lovingly, truthfully, and in a manner perhaps more im- 
pressive and beautiful than ever before. ‘The engravings 
and maps by which the book is illustrated are by the best 
artists. Among facts stated that may be new to the 
reader, we learn that, although there was neither chair 
nor chimney in all Palestine, yet they had the common 
school attached to every synagogue, and among the Jews 
of the first century a larger proportion could read and 
write than among the English under Henry the Eighth. 
This work, written in the most engaging style, is calcu- 
lated to do great good, and is worthy an honored place in 
the Christian home 






























































Bartuotomew's Drawinc Booxs.—Nos. 1, 2, and 2. | 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes G Co. Boston: Wool- 







worth, Ainsworth G Co. 

This is part of the new series of Bartholomew's System 
of Drawing, which was noticed in this Fourna/ some time 
since. Each number embraces 12 Lessons; the Lessons 






strong, rough blank paper, for the use of learners. No1 
contains various progressive forms of straight lines; No. 


2, inclined and curved lines,—both numbers being con- 





to the eye, both in outline and shade, the simpler objects, 
such as a book, a chair, a barrel, &. Accompanying 
each number is a small manual, called the “ Teacher's 
Guide,” with concise but capital directions for not only 
drawing but comprehending the nature of each ef the 
figures. On the whole this is an admirable and most 
effective assistant to the student; we say student, because 
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i] 

consisting of a set of models or copies, and two pages of 
{ 

' 


fined to mere outlines; and No. 3. commences solids, | 
that is, shaded lines of various simple forms, presenting | 


| Pshaw! 


> 
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it causes thought in Drawing, and is very different from 
the old mere copying method. B. 
Woman’s Kincpom, By the author of ‘ Fobn Hal- 
8vo. Pp. 183. Profusely Illustrated. 
New York: Harper G& Brothers. 


We recognize here the same graceful pen and sterling 
goodness which distinguish all the productions of this fa- 
vorite author. A Noble Life and the first story in Two 
Marriages—Parson Garland’s Daughter—are, to our 
mind, the best things she has ever written. The story be- 
fore us would, perhaps, take rank after these. Two 
brothers, Dr. Stedman and Julius, and the twin sisters, 
Edna and Letty Kinderdine, are the leading characters. 
Edna becomes mistress of the Doctor’s quiet, happy home, 
and an honored mother of promising sons. Letty weds 
the wealth which, as a struggling teacher, she longed for 
and had resolved upon, but finds with it neither growth 


nor happiness. 


ifax, etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


In the form of Question 
Cox, M. d., Ox- 


MyTuHotocy. 


By the Rev. Geo. W. 


A MANUAL oF 
and Answer. 


ford. 1st American from 2d London Edition. Large 
18mo. New York: Leypoldt G Holt. 1868. 
This is the*work of an amiable writer, who, greatly 


admiring heathen nations, and especially those of old, 
sees nothing in their sensual, low, and debasing idolatry 
but the gradual perversion from its pure origin of an as- 
sumed poetical system of sun-worship and an admiration 
for the beauties of the heavenly bodies and the benefi- 
cent changes of the elements; in a word,—a high and 
refined materialism. Niebuhr, Grimm, Max Muller, 
&c., to the contrary notwithstanding, we are old-fashion- 
ed enough not to take this view of a very plain affair. 
Knowing from history the sentiments and the acts of the 
heathen nations, we find their gods and goddesses and the 
origin of their worship, as long received and set forth in 


| the books, to be consistent with each other; and there- 


fore we deny, on historical ground, as well as morally and 


| religiously, the soundness and necessity of, and the pos- 


sibility, of good from such theories. We dislike, too, the 
question and answer form of the book. It ‘is as much 
behind the age as to method of instruction as the matter 
is out of joint with the probabilities of the subject and 
the world-long records of the race. What next shall we 
teach our children? That the King of Dahomey is but 


laboring under an exaggeration of an amiable feeling in 
| killing his subjects, instead of bulls and goats for the good 
of his soul, and that they of Feejee are only indulging a 
depraved taste which was originally pure and laudable? 
B. 
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ALLEGHENY.—A note from Mr. A. T. Douthett, 
County Superintendent, accompanying a handsome list 
of subscribers, says: “I do not think we have had so suc- 
cessful a term of teaching in this county for many years 
as the present gives promise of being. Our annual 
stitute will be held in Pittsburg, commencing Monday, 

* March 29th, and closing Friday, April 2nd.” 

Detaware—Swarthmore College an educational es- 
establishment of the Friends, is progressing towards com- 
pletion, though slowly, on account of the not rapid receipt 
of funds. No debt is permitted to accumulate. At the 
last meeting of the stockholders, it was stated that $70,- 


000 are still needed to finish and furnish the building. 













In- | 


The total amount of money expended since the begin- 
ning is $148,756, and it is estimated that to finish and 

int the building through will cost $437000, and to pro- 
vide steam-boilers, gas-works, laundry, &c., $27,000 
more. It was stated that $38,000 had been subscribed 
| in Philadelphia, and $9,000 in New York yearly meet- 
ing since last year, and that subscriptions to the amount 
of $25,000 in Pennsylvania and New Jersey remain un- 
collected. Samuel J. Underhill, one of the managers, 
lately deceased, has left a legacy of $5,000, to go toware 
the endowment fund. No time can be fixed for the prob- 
able opening, until the financial difficulties are more com- 
| pletely solved. 


pa 
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Junrara.—The County Institute met at Perryvilie, 
Jan. 12th, at the call of Mr. Geo. W. Lloyd, County 
Superintendent. One hundred and four teachers were in 
attendance, and upwards of forty honorary members. The 
number of spectators present at the various sessions greatly 
exceeded that of any former occasion. The teachers of 
the county did a fair proportion of the Institute work. 
Among the lecturers from abroad, were Mr. Henry Houck, 
Hon. S. G. Boyd, and Prof. N. B. Crysler, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., on El cution. 

Lancaster.—lIt is designed to remove the Theological 
Seminary of the German Reformed Church, from Mer- 


cersburg to Lancaster city, where Franklin and Marshall | 


College, also under the auspices of this Church, has for 
some years been located. 


A handsome sheet of heavy card board, showing the | 


Ten Commandments in brief, on one side, and the Lord’s 
Prayer and Golden Rule on the other, has just been is- 
sued by order of the County Teachers’ Institute, to be 
supplied to each teacher enrolled at the last session of thi 


organization. ‘The card is of salmon color, and of the 


best quality manufactured, and will prove both ornamental | 


and useful on the walls of the school room. Nearly five 
hundred copies were printed. At ordinary retail rates, 
these cards would be worth we suppose from fifty to sixty 
cents each. 

Lresanon.—A successful County Institute was held at 


Lebanon, during the week commencing January 1gth, | 


1869. One hundred and sixty-six teachers of the county 
were present, only seven being absent. Forty-eight direc- 
tors—one-half of the full number—were also in attendance 
on “ Director’ssDay.” The exerc isesconsisted of lectures, 
essays, class-drills, and discussions. At least a thousand 
Spectators were present at different times during the week. 
Able and instructive lectures were delivered by Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham, Prof. F. A. Allen, Rev. T. R. Vickroy, 
Henry Houck, Esq., Prof. A. S. Manson, and others. 

Mownror.—The County Institute met at Stroudsburg, 
Jan. rith, at the call of J. B. Storm, Esq., County Super- 
intendent. The attendance of teachers was good. Among 
educators and lecturers present, were Profs. C. W. San- 
ders, S. T. Coffin, S. S. Jack, A. S. Mason, Messrs. 
Schofield, Sitgreaves, Berlin and others. A full and in- 
teresting report of proceedings, Jere Frutchey, Secretary, 
appears in the Yeffersonian. 

Paitapeipuia:—A new grammar school building was 
dedicated with appropriate exercises, on the evening of 
Feb. roth. It is on the northeast corner of Seventeenth 
and Pine streets, and is an ornament to the neighborhood. 
The lot upon which it stands is 140 by 121 feet. The 


building is constructed of brown stone, three stories in | 


height, of neat and tasteful design, and covers an area of 
eighty-six by sixty-eight feet. 
number of class rooms, and is capable of accommodating 
eighteen divisions, although only twelve divisions are now 
being taught there. The cost of the building was about 
$42,000, but the fixtures and appointments will swell the 
entire expenditure on the same to nearly $50.000. ‘The 
assembly room is large and commodious and well venti- 
lated, and the entire interior presents a cheerful and at- 
tractive appearance. In his address to the audience as- 
sembled, Mr. Lewis Elkin, School Controller of the 
Seventh section, remarked as follows: “ Wherever you 
place the church or the school house, you appreciate the 
surrounding property, and improve the social condition of 
the people, for the teacher and the preacher are the 
pioneers of civilization ; they go together hand in hand 
in their great work of progress. With their combined 
efforts, we need have no fears for the perpetuity of our 
now free institutions.” Speeches were also made by Hon. 


J. P. Wickersham, Mayor Fox, Mr. Edward Shippen, 


Educational Intelligence. 








It is divided into a large | 





| being performed under his immediate direction. 
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George Inman Riche, Hon. Isaac Hazlehurst, Colonels 
A. L. Snowden, Dwight, and others. 

SusQuEHANNA: A correspondent writes us as follows : 
The County Teachers’ Institute convened for its second 
annual session at Great Bend, Jan 11th, and adjourned 
on the 16th instant. It was a success, as must be any edu- 
cational movement directed by a faithful and energetic 
leader, who employs such workmen as Professors Allen, 
of Mansfield, Woodruff, of Chester, and others ever 
alive in the cause of intellectual advancement. What- 
ever may have been the gain of those teachers who did 
not avail themselves of the privilege, we feel it to have 
been still greater in the case of those who were with us. 
Whatever the progress of schools kept open during this 
week of teachers’ drill, there are reasons to believe it 
will be far excelled by the renewed zeal of the “ institute 
teacher.” ‘The question seems to be fast demonstrating 
itself in this county whether Teaching shall be a profes- 
sion, built up and sustained by itself, or follow the beaten 
track, and remain the mere “ catch-all” for every other 
department of the business world. The agitation thus 
thoroughly began here will continue until it establishes 
the importance of the Common School in every nook 
and corner of our county, and plants the banner of pro- 
gress in our darkest regions. Directors are awakening to 
a sense of the importance of this work. Much‘credit is 
due several Boards, among which Jackson may be men- 
tioned, perhaps in the van. All their schoole were 
closed for the week that their teachers might take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity for professional improvement. 
Long may it lead the way, and, by its example, infuse 
new life and activity into every school officer in the 
county. 

The County Teachers’ Committee upon Permanent 
Certificates will attend to their duties at New Milford, on 
Friday, May 28th and 29th, provided there are any ap 
plications to be acted upon in the hands of the Commit. 
tee, (H. N. Tiffany, Oakley, Pa.) twenty days before 
time of meeting. No application will be granted without 
an examination, and no specfa/ examinations will be held. 
There are several teachers in the county who merit this 
grade of certificate, and it is hoped, for the good of the 
profession, they will come }forward, comply with the 
requirements of the law, and take their proper rank, and 


| thus help build up that which we all, as teachers, should 


cherish and protect. 
The Institute will hold its next annual session at Great 
Bend, the last full week in November, 1869. 





LarayeTte Co.ttece.—At a recent meeting of the 
Trustees of Lafayette College the Department of Ancient 
Languages was divided. Dr. Coleman retains the Latin 
and Hebrew, and Adjunct Professor Youngman was pro= 
moted to the chair of the Greek Language and Literature. 
Mr. James Moore, A. M., was elected Adjunct Profese 
sor of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy; Profess:¢ 
Hitchcock was made resident Professor of Geology, with 
the view of devoting more of his time to the enlargement 
of the Geological and Mineralogical Cabinets. Professor 
Walling, who was engaged only for a course of lectures, 
was also made resident Professor, and intends to give his 
whole time to the Engineering department. He has 
organized the senior class as an engineering corps, to go 
through all the necessary operations for constructing a 


| railroad from Easton to some selected terminus; both the 


nd calculation 
E. S. 
Moffat, M. E., a graduate of the Columbia School of 
Mines, was elected Adjunct Professor of Mining and 
Metallurgy, and this department also put on a practical 


field and office work, including drafting 
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basis, embracing actual work in the laboratory, field, fur- 
nace and rolling mills, accompanied by text-books, study 
and lectures. 


Pennsylvania School “fournal. 


Large appropriations were made for this | 


department, as well as for that of practical chemistry, | 
| be needed at Lafayette. 


which now includes not only the laboratory practices of 
general chemistry, both inorganic and organic, but an ex- 
tended course of qualitative and quantative analyses, 
reaching through two years. 

All the departments of the Pardee Scientific Course 


are arranged so that both theory and practice shall be | 
thoroughly taught; and with a view of securing the latest 
information as to the course of study, the methods of 


[ March, 


teaching, and the apparatus necessary for the advanced 
students of the course, President Cattell was directed to 
visit the most celebrated Polytechnic schools of Europe, 
and report to the Board what further improvements may 


The additional endowment of two hundred thousand 
dollars ($200,000) was reported to have been completed, 
and the Board were thus enabled to raise the salaries of 
the Professors, who now number twenty-two, thus pro- 
viding amply for all the various departments of instruc- 
tion, in the classical course and in the Pardee 
Scientific Department. 


both 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 





DerartTMENT oF ComMon ScHoots, ) 
HarrisBurG, March, 1869. f 
INSTITUTES. 

The counties in which Institutes have not been held 
during the present year are Allegheny, Butler, Elk, Pike 
and Wyoming. Of these, Allegheny will hold its Insti- 
tute on the week commencing March 29; Butler, about 


Orriciat. | 


| 


‘ 


| 
| 
} 
| 


“the last of March or first of April;” Elk, “early in April ;” | 


Pike, “sometime during the month of April;”” and Wy- 
oming, * sometime in April next.” 


> 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No.] NAME. a 
301 


Gordon M. Bacon...... 

302] Milton Jones........ 
303]}Alice Patterson......... 
304|Caroline A. Carpenter 
305] Matilda Thompson.... 
306| Kate Knowles. ......... 
307|J. V. Gibbons. ...... 
308| Elizabeth A. Stahle.... 
309|George F. Wells..... 
310| John A. Stewart..... 
311|\Hezekiah V. Hamlin.. 
312|M. E, McLain. .......+ | 
313|Mary M. Foulk.. ......| 
314! John Kelly........... 
31g1A. T. Lilley........0++| 
316/G. A. Walker.,.....|Franklin, Venango 
317; Hugh McCandless...... | Manorville, Armstrong 
318} Daniel C. Holmes.... Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
319|Louisa F. Snow.........| White Haven, Luzerne 
20!R. S. Dinsmore Parnassus, Westmorel’d 
32 | William H. Morrow...}West Overton, “ 
2}/Robt. W. McKee....|Olivet, Armstrong 

J. Lawrence Steele..... |Indiana, Indiana 
Jacob R. Ramsey....... \Cabinet, Montgo 
BUG. Tee GOA oa a saccscces | Chambersbur 


RESIDENCE. 





McKeesport, Allegheny Co. 
Allegheny City. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Allegheny City. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Buchanan, s 
Brownsville, Fayette 
Reading, Berks 
Reading, 

Reading, 

Reading, 

Indiana, Indiana 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Carbondale, Luzerne 


Alba, Bradford 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Edu 
ton, Ulster county, New York, 
Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 
Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, Canada, 
Governor’s Message of the State of Arkansas. 
Sixteenth Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Indiana. 
The Educator for December. 
Circular of the Pardee Scientific Department 
fayette College. 
Thirteenth Annual Report 


ion, King 


of the Home for Col 


Children, Marylandville, Philadelphia. 

Journal De L’ Instruction Publique, Quebec, Canada. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for February. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Minnesota. 

Teachers’ Advocate for February. 

The new School Law of Delaware, as proposed by the 
Educational Convention. 

Official Register of the Louisiana State Seminary, near 
Alexandria, La. 

Catalogue of W. A. Reynolds’s Classical and Mathe- 
matical Institute, Wilmington, Deiaware. 

The teacher of Penmanship for Februarv. 

Fifth Annual Report of the General Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the State of West Virginia for 1868. 

Report of the Commissioners of the State Hospital for 


| the Insane. 


Report of the Auditor of the State of Arkansas. 
Annual Catalogue of Kishacoquillas Seminary and Nor- 
mal Institute, Kishacoguillas, Mifflin county, Pa. 
The Educator for January. 
ee a ee 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JANUARY, 1869. 


Beaver.—In South Beaver District the Directors have 
completed a fine brick school-house, at a cost of $1,700. 
It is furnished with 125 square feet of blackboard surface. 


| Two educational meetings were held during the month, 
and were well attended. 


several c 


Braprorp.—The schools of this county are now filled, 
and generally doing well; I think never better. 

Campeta.—A greater number of Directors accompanied 
me in my official visits than in any month before. The 
ystem in our county is certainly * looking up.” 

Ciinton.—I was accompanied in my school visits by 
lergymen and physicians. We have not only the 
also of the legal profession and 


co-operation of these, but 

the press of this county. 

AWFORD.—We held twelve educational meetings, 

h were generally well attended. The one-term sys- 

tem is being agitated, and meets with expressions of favor 
everywhere. 

ERig. 


of the Direct: 


punt 


District Institute was held by re- 
rs of North-East’ t wnship, for the 
| fits of my obser- 
my Visits. 


-One special Dis 
the teachers the ben 

ls during 
uttendance of pupils for 
68 p 


January is 
better than for January, 
cent. better than for January, 1867. 
i by the Board in November 
There are five sessions per 
week, five teachers, and 151 scholars. 

Forrest.—We had guite an interesting and profitable 
time during the session of our Institute at Tionesta, The 


er cent. 


— : 
essfui operation. 


ir 
ur 
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good done through its medium is already perceptible in 
some of our schools. 

Junrata.—The Institute held at Perrysville this month 
was the most successful meeting of the kind ever held in 
the county. 

Lancaster.—All the schools visited are doing well 
except two, in which there is not so much progress as in 
the others. Lancaster township has put upa fine double- 
house during the fall. It is one of the best finished ones 
in the county. A new building, to contain four schools, 
is in progress of erection in Manheim borough. These 


Directors deserve the thanks of the public for their pro- | 


gressive spirit. 

Leuicu.—The schools of Weisenberg district have the 
best percentage of attendance in this county, one school 
having nearly 100 per cent. All the pupils on the roll 
were present when I visited it, and it was known that I 
was coming. The other schools of the district have a 
percentage of from 80 to 97. 

Lycominc.—About 185 schools are now in operation; 


go per cent. of these are doing very well. The Directors | 


are visiting the schools quite frequently. 

McKean.—Two good frame houses have been put up; 
one in Ceres township and one in Liberty. 

Monror.—The Teachers’ Institute was a success. 

Montovur.—The total number of pupils enrolled in 
the borough of Danville is 1,458; average attendance, 
3,144; percentage of attendance, 78. 

NorTHAMPTon.—We are publishing, in the Spirit of 
the Times, several educational columns. The paper being 
strictly neutral in politics and religion, is readily taken by 
teachers and directors. Our schools, notwithstanding all 
disadvantages, are doing better than last year. 

Perry.—The effects of a good District Superintendent 
are plainly manifest in Tyrone township, where Mr. Geo. 
Hoobaugh visits and reports. 

Pottsvitte.— Whole number of scholars, 1,706; av- 
erage, 1,419; percentage for month, 83; for term, 81. 

Scranton.—Number of pupils enrolled, 1,726; av- 
erage attendance, 1,381; percentage, 82. The City Su- 
perintendent spends half of each school-day in teaching 
classes in the High School, and the other half in visiting 
schools. Vocal music is taught twice each week in the 
High and Grammar Schools, and singing is a daily exer- 
cise in all the schools. 

Venanco.—An exhibition was given by the pupils of 
the Franklin Union School on the evening of the 21st. 
The proceeds ($140) were appropriated towards the pur- 
chase of an organ for the school. 

Warren.—Sheffield has just finished a new school 
house at a cost of about $1,000. Sugar Grove is making 


preparation to build a Union School House, to cost $6,000. | 
| concerning the condition of the system and proposing 


Truly we are making progress. 

WEsTMoRELAND.—We have an increase of 16 schools. 
The labor is too great for one man, yet the Superintend- 
ent hopes to be able to visit all the schools. 

‘ WILtramsport.— We have now nearly 2,500 children 
in daily attendance at school. 


om - 
THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


The following communication will explain itself: 
Senate Cuamper, Harnrispurc, Jan. 29, 1869. 
Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Committee of Re- 


trenchment and Reform, the following resolution was 
| in the office is amply sufficient to keep two men con- 


passed, viz : 

Resolved, ‘That the chairman of the Committee be au- 
thorized to address a circular letter to the head of each 
Department of the State Government, containing in- 
quiries as to the number of employees in his department ; 
the character of their employment; their salaries, and 
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their necessity in the discharge of the duties of the de- 
partment. Also, the general inquiry whether the ex- 
pense of conducting the department could in any way be 
reduced. 

Please communicate to us as fully as may be conve- 
nient : 

The number of employees in your department. 

The character of their employment. 

Their salaries. 

The necessity that exists for them; and whether any 
reduction in forces or expenses can be made. 

Yours respectfully, 
E. BILLInGFELT, 
Chairman Committee R. and R. 
To Hon. F. P. Wickersham, Supt. Com. Schools. 


The answer returned to this communication is as fol- 
lows. It is made public in order that all who choose may 
see the amount and kind of work done in this office : 

Scnoot DepartMENT, HarrisBurc, Feb. 2, 1869. 
Hon. E. Billing felt, Chairman Senate Committee on Re- 
trenchment and Reform: 

Six: In answer to your communication of the 29th of 
January, I beg leave respectfully to say that the School 
Department had general charge during the past year of 
13,666 schools, 800,515 pupils, and of the expenditure 
of $6,200,537.96. More particularly, the nature and 
extent of the duties devolving upon the Department will 
appear from the fact that it holds important official rela- 
tions with all the teachers in the State, nearly seventeen 
thousand in number, granting certificates to some and 
furnishing certificates for all; with the twelve thousand 
School Directors, giving them advice and instructions, fur- 
nishing them blanks, receiving their reports, and paying 
them the State appropriations for their respective districts 5 
with the County, City and Borough Superintendents, call- 
ing conventions for their election, commissioning all, re- 
moving the incompetent, filling vacancies by appointment, 
issuing instructions to them, paying their salaries, provid- 
ing blanks for recording and tabulating their work, and 
supervising the publication of their reports; with Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, furnishing them with forms for reports, 
giving assistance in their management, and attending them 
when possible; with the State Normal Schools, examin- 
ing their fitness for recognition, approving their courses of 
stuay and their charges, inspecting them, attending their 
examinations, issuing diplomas to their graduates, receiving 
and publishing their reports, prescribing all forms for them, 
and paying them their State appropriations ; with Colleges, 
Academies, and High Schools, receiving, tabulating, and 
publishing their reports; with the Legislature, maki ng an 
annual report to that body containing full information 


plans for its improvement; and with the people of the 
State, giving advice appertaining to their school interests, 


| to every citizen who asks for it, and deciding all questions 
| concerning those interests without expense to the parties 


presenting them. 
The work above indicated is performed by a Superin- 
tendent, a Deputy Superintendent, three clerks, and a 


messenger. 


The general work of the department, including its im- 


| mense correspondence, and its out-door duties, now grown 


very onerous, is performed mainly by the Superintendent 
and the Deputy Superintendent. The work of this kind 


stantly employed; and an additional officer is needed to 
attend Institutes, visit schools, assist at examinations, de- 
liver educational addresses, and perform such other ser- 
vice of like character as the school interests in the differ- 
ent parts of the State may be seem to require. 
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- Pennsylvania 


The following are the specific duties of the different 
clerks, expressed as clearly as their character will admit. 
In addition, all of them have to perform a large amount 
of miscellaneous work. The duties of the Financial 
Clerk are : 

1. Procuring list of taxables from County Commission- 
ers, requiring one, two or more letters to each Board. 


2. Examining and correcting Commissioners’ returns, 


necessitating the writing of several hundred letters, 
3. Making distribution of State appropriation. 





School ‘fournal. | March, 


Finssitial Clathe. 00000: casecessons sessscsimencce gine 
Gembstiees WISE. once ceccncesnd seecee cccns EGO 
Recording Clerke . ... sccccccos cccccccese0:-secce 3400 
Messenger....cccceessccesssccccevesesessess JOO 

It would be impossible to do the work which is now 
done in the Department with a less force. There are 
things left undone that it would be good economy to 
employ additional help to do. 

The salaries of public officers should be in proportion 


' to the amount and character of the work they perform, 


4. Preparing Register, and entering therein the names | 


of counties, districts, taxables, amount of appropriation, 
treasurers, presidents and post offices. 

5. Preparing State Treasurer’s book for the entry of 
warrants issued, (by counties, districts, and amounts.) 

6. Receiving, examining, correcting and filing over 
1,900 certificates and affidavits, requiring the writing of 
several hundred letters. 

7. Issuing and mailing 1,900 warrants to school dis- 
tricts. 

8. Answering inquiries respecting warrants. 

g. Entering warrants issued in Register and State Trea- 
surer’s book. 

10. Issuing warrants to County Superintendents. 

11. Issuing warrants to Normal Schools. 

12. Disbursing contingent fund, and the salaries of the 
officers of the School Department, and accounting to the 
Auditor General for the same. 

The duties of the Statistical Clerk are : 

1. Receiving the reports from the different school dis- 
tricts of the State, correcting them, and making up from 
them the tables of the annual report of the Department. 
These tables fill eighty-six pages of the Report for the 
year 1868. 

2. Reading the proof of the statistical matter of the 
report of the Department. 

3. Registering the names and addresses of the Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of all the school districts in the 
State, 1,915 in number. The procuring of these names 
and addresses requires a lare amount of correspondence. 

4. Copying list of Secretaries for Seboo! fournal. 

5. Directing wrappers for mailing school reports to 
nearly 4,000 school oflicers. 

6. Supervising forms for collecting the statistics apper- 
taining to schools. 

7. Collecting gene-al statistics appertaining to education. 

The duties of the Recording Clerk are : 

1. Receiving, copying, filing and tabulating the 864 
monthly reports made by the County, City and Borough 

‘Superintendents. 

2. Copying and preparing forthe mails all official letters. 

3. Answering hundreds of letters from teachers, di- 
rectors, County Superintendents, and others, but not of 
sufficient importance to be copied. 











4. Assisting in preparing and distributing the blanks | 


required by Teachers, Directors, Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies, and Colleges. 

§. Issuing Permanent Certificates to teachers through- 
out the State. 


6. Writing commissions for County, City and Borough 


Superintendents. 

7. Preparing for the annual report the statistical re- 
ports of County Superintendents, Normal Schools, Acad- 
emies, Colleges and Institutes. 

8. Preparing forms for publication. 

9. Mailing documents. 


and of the responsibilities that rest upon them. If your 
committee take these things into consideration, you will 
recommend an increase rather than a reduction in the 
salaries of at least some of the officers in this Depart- 
ment. 

In order that the committee may learn still more fully 
the character of the work done, I herewith present a 
list of the various forms and books prepared by the De- 
partment and now in use: 

BLANK FORME. 
1. Monthly report for County, City and Borough Su- 
perintendents. 
Annual statistical report for same officers. 
Annual district report for School Boards. 

. Certificate and affidavit for same officers. 
Report of Secretary to County Superintendent. 

. Report for County Teachers’ Institute. 

Application for Permanent Certificates. 

8. Report for High Schools. 

g. Report for Academies and Seminaries. 

10. Report for Colleges. 

11. Report for Normal Schools. 

12. Warrants for Normal Schools. 

13. Reports for under graduates in Normal Schools. 

14. Reports for graduates in Normal Schools. 

15. Commissions for County, City and Borough Super- 
intendents. 

16. Certificates for graduates in Normal Schools. 

17. County Tabular Blank. 

18. Notices to School Boards. 

19. Blanks for County Normal Institutes. 

BLANK BOOKS, 
. Teachers’ Monthly Report Book. 
Provisional Certificate Book. 
Professional Certificate Book. 
Permanent Certificate Book. 
. County Superintendent’s Note-book for Visitations. 

6. County Superintendent’s Note-book for Examina- 
tions. 

7. District Superintendent’s Note-book for Visitations. 

DEPARTMENT BOOKS. 

1. Book containing name and post office address of all 

the School Board officers in the State. 

Warrant Register for Districts. 

District Warrant Book. 

. County Superintendent’s Warrant Book. 

State ‘Treasurer’s book for Warrants. 

. Normal School Warrant Book. 

. County Superintendent’s Account Book. 

8. Contingent Fund Account Book. 

g. County Superintendent’s Commission Book. 

10. Book containing printed décisions of the State Su- 


SOM pp w bs 
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| perintendent. 


The duties of a Messenger are so well understood that | 


no statement of them is deemed necessary. 

The salaries of the several officers above named are: 
Superintendent, .....0000 ose sccce secesce ceceee $2,500 
Deputy Superintendent. ... ....00 ssssesesseeeeee ee 1,800 


| 


11. Educational Scrap Book. 

12. Letter Book. 

13. Permanent Certificate Record Book. 

14. County Superintendent’s Monthly Report Book. 

It is known to the Committee that the large appropn- 
ations made by the Legislature to Common and Normal 
Schools are drawn out of the State Treasury by warrant, 
and do not pass through the hands of any officer of this 
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Department; but the expenditures of the Department for | 
its own support are herewith presented in full detail for 
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for frames and pictures). . 8 90 
I ) 


the school year 1868: 
SALARIES. 

For salaries the appropriation was $6,900. 

Out of this appropriation there was paid to: 
C. R. Coburn.. 
D. A. S. = ag ama ee 
A. H, Chase. rth “ 
Henry Houck. as 
R. A. Lucas 


ee ee 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTING WARRANTS. 
For engraving and printing warrants the appropriation | 


was $275. 
Out of this appropriation there was paid : 
June 27, 1867, to P. S. Duvall, Son & Co., 
(school warrants) ..csessesees os06.0enee 
December 5, 1867, to Singerly & Myers...... 
April 9, 1868, to P. S. Duvall, Son & Co., 
(warrants)... P 
May 25, 1868, to se & Myers, (Super- 
intendent’s warrants). . 
May 26, 1868, to S. M. 
Normal Schools)... 


Friday, — for 


Unexpended balance 


STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS. 


For stationery and blank books the appropriation was | 


$300. 

Out of this appropriation there was paid: 
Jan. 21, 1868, to H. Jacobs, pens... s 
March 3, “ to Geo. Bergner.......ccece 
March 16, to David Lyon, steel pens..... 
March 31, to Waltz & Houck. 
May 5s, to Singerly & Myers........++ 
May 13, to Geo. Bergner......0sese0 
May 27, to Singerly & Myers.......00. 
May 26, to Appleton & Co........... 
May 27, to B. M. Kerr. 
June 2, to Geo. Bergner.. 
June 2, to Waltz & Houck, 


eeeee 


eseeeeeee 


Unexpended balance 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. 


once easeds EpNeO | 


1,400 


1,400 | 


1,400 


64 


275 


$6 
83 
15 

7 
27 


$6,900 


7 


oOo 


10 : 


I 
193 
10 
iz 


23 


299 


66 


34 | 


$300 co 


For miscellaneous expenses the appropriation was $300. 


Out of this appropriation there was paid: 
June 18, 1867, toS. G. Cunkle, (renewing and 
repairing locks). ‘ ‘ 
July 3, 1867, to J. P. Keller, (s ‘te p-ladder). « 
July 3, “ to Geo. Pipes, (refitting Dept.). 
July 19, “ to Valentine Hummel, Jr., (spit- 
toons) 
August, 1867, to J. Brisben Boyd, (furniture). 
July 31, “ to W. J. Lucas, (soap, brooms, 
ED tidik iw sive oleae as . 
October 16, 1867,toR. Albison, (book for De- 
partment).....+ . 
December 27, 1867, to G. L. Black, (repairs) 
November 6, « to W. J. Lucas, (towel- 
ling, soap, &c.)...... ‘ 
January 6, 1868, to Jos. Burkhart, (ice)..... 
May 9, “ to G. L. Black, (repairs)... 
May 9, “ to C. R. Coburn, (cash paid 


eee ewene 


ee ee ee 


12 
60 


7 25 


312 27 
AND EXPRESSAGE. 
age the a} ppropriation 


POSTAGE, TELEGRAMS, 
For postage, telegrams and express 
| was $1,000. 
Out of this appropriation there was me 1: 
May 30, 1867, to area Railroad Co. 
June 5, ~~ & sa 
June 10, to $6 
June 10, to Peipher’s Forwarding Li ine 
July 1, to W. Union Telegra b 
July 3, to Adams Express Co 
Aug. 1, to Jos. F. Knipe, P. 
Aug. 16, to J. P. Wickersham, 
July 1 to P. & A. Tel. Co. U 
Sept. 2 to W. U. Telegraph Co 
Sept. 3 to “ - 
Sept. 3, 
Oct. 31, 
| Nov. 1, 
| Nov. 20, 


$1 


~ 
Oy 


tel. 


ae 


‘ 
eo ON NR HWW & ON ww HV 


o Adams Express 

to Jos. F. Knipe, P. 7 
to “ “ “ 
to J. P. Wickersham, tel. 
Dec. 19, “ to W. Union Telegraph Co.. 
Jan. 1, 1868, to Jos. F. Knipe, P. ! 

Dec. 8, 1867, to Adams Express Co 

Jan. 24, 1868, to W. Union Telegraph Co.. 
Jan. 31, “ to Jos. F. Knipe, P.M... 
Feb. 3, “ to Adams Express Co,...... 
Mar.2, ‘“ to P. & A. Telegraph Co.... 
April 1, to Adams’ Express Co....... 
May 12, to Jos. F. Knipe, P. M...... 


_ 


Unexpendcd balance... 


Of the amount charged for postage $126.46 were paid 
to County Superintendents on account of correspondence 
with the Department, 


PACKING AND DISTRIBUTING BLANKS, REPORTS, &c. 


For packing and distributing blanks, reports, &c., the 
appropriation was $600. 

Out of this appropriation there was paid: 
Nov. 4, 1867, to A. R. Sharp, (making boxes) $47 50 
Dec.9, “ to Geo. Yousling, wt nase, ee ae 
Dec. 9, ‘ to Geo. Pipes, (work)...... 2 00 
Jan. 30, 1868, to John Sanders, (hauling).... 4 00 
Feb. 3, ‘“ to A. R. Sharp, (making boxes) II 30 
Feb.7, “ to J. P. Wickersham, (cash pd. 

by him for work).. Rien 
| Feb. 7, 1868, to W. I. ‘Lote "fovetke) 

May to Henry Gilbert, (strap-iron, 
nails, 
May 23, 1868, to John Wallower, (forward’g ) 








0° 
0° 


165 


“ 
135 


Unexpended alance..... ° 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 


For travelling expenses the appropriation 
Out of this appropriation there was paid: 
| Aug. 16, 1867, to J. P. Wickersham 
| Sept. 2 « to C. R. Coburn p 
Oct. to J. P. Wickersham 
Dec. to "ad R. Coburn 
Dec. 3, to J. P. Wickersham 
Feb. , to J. P. Wickersham. 
| Feb. oC. Ey Coberiixca64-00e 
May 1 to C. R. Coburn...... 
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June 1, “ to Henry Houck 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

For publishing and circulating among the school officers 
of the State the official decisions and instructions of the 
Department, the appropriation w 

This appropriation was all expended in subscriptions to 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, as follows: 

1,890 copies for Secretaries of School Boards. 

27 copies for Secretaries of Ward Boards, Philadelphia. 

65 copies for County Superintendents. 

10 copies for City and Borough Superintendents. 

10 copies for Schoo! Department. 

4 copies for Principals of State Normal Schools. 


~ 
2.000 
> 4 ay 


1 copy for the Secretary of the Board of Control, Phil- | 
' mere statement that may be made, but will examine for 


adelphia—making 2,007. 

It may be proper to add, thatin accordance with the law 
on the subject, there are 25,000 copies of the School Report 
printed annually, 20,000 in English and 5,000 in Ger- 
man. 


Pennsylvania School fournal. 


ito frank the 
' sent out in boxes to County Superintendents, to be dis- 


Of these the Department receives 10,000 copies, | 
about 4,000 of which are sent by mail to the Presidents | 


| March, 


3 ' and Secretaries of the School Boards throughout the State. 


This has been the custom for many years, and there is no 


| other way in which the reports could be placed in the 


hands of those who need them, so surely and promptly 
The postage on each volume now costs twenty-four 
cents, and as the Department has no money to pay it, 
the members of the Legislature are generally requested 
documents. About 4,000 more are 


tributed among teachers and others, and 2,000 are dis- 
tributed in various ways directly from the Department. 
For the 15,000 copies that the law requires to be de- 
livered to the members of the Legislature, one-third to 
the Senate and two-thirds to the House, we will not be 
expected to account. 
Hoping the Committee will not be satisfied with any 


themselves, 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THIS GREAT WORK FINALLY 
COMPLETED FOR THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


More than a hundred years have passed since 
Ephraim Chambers gave to the world his first | 


Universal Dictionary of 


Encyclopedia or 
Knowledge. 


eral intelligence. In nearly all of these works 
there has been a tendency to depart from the 


plan of their celebrated original, as concerns | 
some of the great departments of science, liter- | 
ature and history; these being’ frequently pre- | 
|inence than in 
nearly all original, being mostly the work of 


sented not under a variety of specific heads, as 
they commonly occur to our minds when infor- 
mation is required, but disposed of at length 
in large and formal treatises, such as would in 
themselves form books of considerable bulk. 
By such a course it is evident that the value of 
an Encyclopedia, as a dictionary for reference, 
is much impaired, whatever advantages upon 
other points may thereby be secured. 

The famous Conversations-Lexicon of the 
Germans,—a work that has already passed 
through ten editions, and attained a world-wide 
celebrity, although extending through a long 
series of volumes, has been the basis after which 
the present edition of Chambers’ Encycl »pedia 
has been modeled. Believing that a transla- 
tion of the latest edition of the Conversations 


It has proven to be the pioneer | 
of numerous similar works, not only in Great | 
Britain, where it was originally published, but | 
also in Germany, France, America, and else- | 
where—all of which have certainly contributed | 
in no small degree to increase the sum of gen- | 
| suitable. 


-Lexicon,—so well conceived and laboriously 
executed—would be generally acceptable to 
English readers, the editors, Messrs. W. and 
R. Chambers, made an arrangement for this 
purpose with the proprietor, M. Brockhaus, 
of Leipsic. After some time, however, spent 


| in translating, the task of adapting the infor- 


mation to English requirements was found so 
difficult that the resolution was taken to bring 
out a substantially new work, following in its 
construction the admirable plan of the Conver- 
sations-Lexicon, but making use of its valu- 
able matter, only so far as it might be found 
All that relates to our own country, 
to South America or to Great Britain and her 
colonies, is collected from new and more direct 
sources. The articles also on the physical 
sciences and practical arts receive greater prom- 
the German work, and are 


contributors having special knowledge on these 
subjects. Even in the articles of the Conver- 
sations-Lexicon relating to Germany and other 
continental countries, as well as to subjects of 
a universal interest—the publication of that 
work having begun in 1850—the lapse of time, 
the difference in the relative importance of 
and same subject in different countries, have ren- 
dered great alterations necessary in order to 
he information to the present time and 
glish-speaking nations. ‘The employment 
of illustrative engravings and maps, is another 
feature in which the present work differs from 
the German. 
The general 


character of the work, now 
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finally completed, is indicated in its title: 4 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the Peo- | 
The several topics are not handled with 


le. 
z= special end in view of affording instruction 

to those who have made a special study of par- 

ticular branches of knowledge and art. The 

information given may be characterized as zon- 
professional, embracing those points of the sev- 

eral subjects which every intelligent man or 

woman may have occasion to speak of or think 
about. At the same time every effort seems made | 
that the statements, so far as they go, shall be | 
precise and scientifically accurate. One great | 
aim in the arrangement of the work has been 

to render it easy of consultation. It is expressly | 
a Dictionary in one alphabet, as distinguished | 
on the one hand from a collection of treatises, 
and on the other, from a set of Dictionaries of 
special branches of knowledge. ‘To obviate 
the necessity of searching through a long treatise 
in order to find, perhaps, a simple fact, the 
various masses of systematic knowledge have 
been broken down, as it were, to as great a 
degree as is consistent with the separate ex- 
planation of the several fragments. In the 
greater number of articles, however, there are 
found frequent references to other heads with 
which they stand in natural connection; and 
thus, while a simple fact is readily found, its 
relation to other facts is not lost sight of. By 
means of accentuation some assistance is given in 
pronouncing proper names that form the heads 
of numerous articles. At the end of the Tenth 
Volume, a copious general index is given, com- 
prising upwards of one hundred pages, refer- 
ring not only to the distinct articles, but also 
to subjects casually noticed—an arrangement of 
great use to those who wish to consult the 
work on many matters of interest. 

The scope of the work may be indicated by 
enumerating the leading subjects treated under 
a single letter of the alphabet. ‘Taking the 
letter «* B, ””? we have among others: 

Baal, Baalbec, Baba, Babbage, Babel (tower of) Bab-el- 
Mandeb, Babington, Baboon, Babylon, Babylonish Cap- 
tivity, Babyroussa, Bacchus, Bachelor, Backgammon, 
Bacon (5) Bactria, Baden, Badge, Badger, Baffin’s Bay, 
Bagatelle, Bagdad, Baggage, Bagesen, Bagshot beds, Ba- 
hamas, Bahia, Baikal, Bail, Bailey, Bailiff, Baillee, (6) 
Baireut, Balaam, Balaklava, Balance, Balboa, Baldwin, 
Balfour, Balista, Balize, Ball, Ballad, Ballarat, Ballast, 
Balloon, Ballot, Ballyshannon, Balm, Balsam, Baltic Sea, 
Baltimore, Baltimore Oriole, Balustrade, Balzac, Bam- 
boo, Banana, Bancroft, Bands, Bandages, Banda Isles, 
Bandit, Bandoline, Bangor, Banking, Bank Notes, Ban- 
ner, Bannockburn, Bans of Marriage, Bantam, Ban- 
yan Tree, Baptism, Barbadoes, Barbary, Barbauld ( Mrs.) 
Barbel, Barker, Barberry, Barbette, Barcelona, Bare- 
footed, Bargain and Sale, Barge, Barwin, Bark, Bar- 
ley, Barmecide’s Feast, Barnacle, Barometer, Baron, 
Barracks, Barricades, Barring out, Barister, Barrow, Bar- 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 


| Black-mail, Black-stone, 





tholemew’s day, Baruch, Baryta, Basalt, Basle, Basilica, 
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Basilisk, Basket, Bassoons, Bassora, Bastile, Bat, Bath, 
Bathing, Batrachia, Battalion, Battering Ram, Battery, 
Battle, Bavaria, Baxter, Bayard, Bayle, Bayonet, Beacon, 
Beads, Bean, Bear, Bear baiting, Beard, Beattie, Beau- 
mont (3) Beaver, Becket, Bed, Bede, Bedford (4) Bed- 
lam, Bedouins, Bee, Beech, Beer, Bees-wax, Beethoven, 
Beet-root Sugar, Breaching Tower, Beggar, Bela, Belfast, 
Belfry, Belgium, Belgrade, Belial, Belief, Belisarius, Bell 
(9) Belladonna, Belles-lettres, Benares, Benedictines, 
Benefice, Benediction, Benefit Societies, Bengal, Ben- 
tham, Beranger, Bernice, Berkeley, Berlin, Bermudas, 
Berne, Berthier, Beryl, Bessemer’s process for refining 
iron, Bethlehem, Bible, Bibliography, Bibliomania, Bid- 
dle, Bigamy, Bill (22) Billiards, Billingsgate, Bingen, 
Biography, Birch, Birds, Bird of Paradise, Bird tracks, 
Bird’s eye view, Birds of passage, Birmingham, Birth, 
Biscay, Biscuits, Bishop, Bismuth, Bison, Bittern, Bitu- 
men, Black (14) Black death, Black-lead, Black-letter, 
Blair (2) Blake (2) Blas- 
phemy, Blast-{furnace, Bleaching, Bleeding, Blind, Block- 
ade, Blois, Blood, Blood-hound, Bloominsin, Blow-pipe, 
Blucher, Blue (20) Blue-books, Blushing, Boa, Boa- 
dicea, Boating, Boccaccio, Bodleian library, Bolotia, Bogo- 
ta, Bohemia, Boiler, Boiling, Bokhara, Boleyn, Bolivia, 
Bologna, Beneb, Bombay, Bonaparte, Bomb, Bone, Boni- 
face, Book-binding, Book-keeping, Book-trade, Boom, 
Boone, Booth, Boots, Bordeaux, Borer, Borgia, Boring 
machines, Borneo, Bosquet, Boston, Boswell, Bosworth, 
Botany, Botanic gardens, Bourbon, Boxwood, Boxing, 
Bozzaris, Brain, Bramble, Brass, Brazil, Breach, Bread- 
fruit tree, Breakwater, Breech-loading, Bremen, Breviary, 
Brewster, Bribery, Brick, Bride, Bridge, Bristol, Britannia, 
British museum, Brownie, Bronte, Bronze, Brooch, Broom, 
Brooklyn, Brotherhoods, Brougham, Brown (15) Brown- 
ing, Bruce (7) Buchanan (2) Buckler, Buckland, Buck- 
wheat, Bud, Buddhism, Budding, Buffalo, Buffon, 
Building (5) Bullion, Bulwer, Bunyan, Buoy, Burbot, 
Burial, Burke, Burlesque, Burmah, Burns, Bustard, 
Butler (3) Butterfly, Byron. Byzantine (art, empire, 
historians,) Byzantium. 

This long list of subjects, all of which are 
treated at satisfactory length, and many of them 
comprising each several pages, presents but a 
small part of the full number ranged in due 
order under this particular letter of the alpha- 
bet, while the space given to some other letters 
is still greater. Indeed, the scope of the work 
is so wide as to render it invaluable to all 
classes and individuals. But above all, forcon- 
stant reference in the school room, it is,—after 
the Unabridged Dictionary and the Universal 
Gazetteer,—the most valuable work that can 
be placed within reach of the teacher and his 
pupils. Every advanced school should have in 
its library not only these ten royal octavo vol- 
umes—more than 800 pages each, and containing 
over 4000 illustrations—but also the superbly 
issued Atlas of forty maps, which completes the 
whole and crowns the work. This atlas gives 
the following maps, beautifully printed on 
paper of finest quality andisurface, descending to 
the minutiz of the subject in so great a degree 
—especially in the older countries of the East- 
ern continent—as to be a matter of astonish- 
ment to the student who has occasion to refer 


to them: 
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The World ; Annual Revolution of the Earth | 
round the Sun; Countries mentioned in the 
Bible; The World, showing the Portions | 
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who are not thorough in the common school 
branches, ‘‘ and to he thorough in them requires 
much knowledge outside of them.” Although we 


known to the Hebrews; the World as peopled | are not of the opinion that it is necessary, at 


by the Descendents of Noah, Sheba, Ophir, | 
etc.; Roman Empire, in its greatest extent; | 
North America; United States—Western Di- 


vision ; United States—Eastern Division; Can- | 


present, to add to the number of branches al- 
ready named in the law for regular examina- 
tion, yet we do not think that those who an- 
swer-the best at the examinations, and receive 


ada, Central America, South America, West | the best certificates, are a/ways the best quali- 


India Islands, Europe, England and Wales; 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain and Portugal, 
Sweden and Norway ;, Denmark, Schleswig 
and Holstein ; Netherlands and Belgium ; Switz- 
erland, Prussia, Minor German States; Italy, 
Italia Antiqua, Austrian Empire; Turkey in 
Europe and Greece; Grecia Antiqua, Russia 
in Europe, Asia, Turkey in Asia, Palestine, 
India or Hindoostan, China, Africa, Australia, 


Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand and Tas- | 


mania. 
With the publication of the Atlas, Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia—comprising, with this, 11 


volumes,—stands completed upon the book- | 


list of Messrs. Lippincott & Company, of 
Philadelphia. The prices at which it is fur- 
nished vary somewhat, according to style of 
binding, as follows: Cloth, $4.50 per volume ; 
Sheep, $5.00; Half Turkey, $5.50. For or- 
dinary use, of course, the library style (sheep) 
is to be preferred. 
~—?> 


TEACHERS QUALIFICATIONS COM- | 


PARED WITH CERTIFICATES. 


fied teachers. ‘The teacher is much the better 
for knowing many things which are not, per- 
haps, legally required in the examination. For 
example: Suppose the teacher and scholars to 
be taking a walk across an old meadow in the 
Spring. The scholars have observed the dan- 
delions displaying their yellow blossoms in the 
bright sunlight, and they ask the teacher why 
they are called dandelions, and whether the 
roots die in the fall, or whether they are poison- 
ous or not. Should he be unable to answer 
| definitely, they would lose much instruction 
that would be useful. Or, if a boy, in wash- 
ing his slate with snow, should notice that after 
the snow had partially melted it would adhere 
with considerable force, and should ask his 
| teacher the reason for this, would it not be un- 
fortunate to find the latter entirely unacquaint- 
| ed with Natural Philosophy? He would be 
| unable to give a proper explanation. Many 
| young teachers fresh from the recitation-room 
may be able to recite readily and rapidly in the 
common school branches, and yet, perhaps, 
possess very little of this outside knowledge. 





| The same remarks will apply to County Su- 


The following thoughts were suggested to | 


our mind by reading the remarks of the State | 


perintendents, Teachers of Normal Schools, 
&c. As our opinions were expressed in the 


Superintendent concerning Permanent Certifi- | December number of the Schoo/ Fournal, 1867, 


cates. He first says that those in authority | 
should not grant Permanent Certificates to any 


| reader to that article. 


in regard to the Superintendency, we refer the 
PuiLom. 





SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 





MY EXPERIMENT. 


I believe in my heart, that as there is not a 


happier or nobler occupation in the world than | 


that of developing the minds that are to work 
in the next generation, so there are very many 


good men and women now occupied in teach- | 


ing children conscientiously and with exceed- 
ing care. 

Yet upon this subject of teaching I have long 
had crotchets of my own, of which Dr. Quem- 
aribus and many other clever men used to de- 
clare to me that they were purely theoretical, 
that they were quite impossible of execution. 


| Every practical man would tell me so. Every 
| practical man did tell me so. ‘ My dear fel- 
| low,” said Quemaribus, “it is a very pretty 
amusement to plan model school-systems, but 
| you don’t know the difficulties with which we 
| have to contend. There is not time for all you 
would have done, and you set out with a wrong 
| notion of the nature of a boy. Your method 
| never could be worked.” ‘ Doctor,” I said, 
| «by the thunder of Jove, and by the whistle 
| of the steam engine, I'll try.” 


| I did try, and met with the result that I ex 
| pected. After two years of school-keeping; 
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during which I put my crotchets to a full and 
severe test, 1 left, in a town which I had en- 
tered as a stranger, some of the best friends I 
have ever made, or ever shall make. I left 
there also children whom I never shall forget-— 
by whom, too, I hope never to be forgotten. 
Moreover, I did not lose money by the venture: 
in a commercial sense, my experiment succeeded 
to my perfect satisfaction. 

One notion of mine was, that if children 
could be really interested in their studies—as 
they can be—so long as they were treated 
frankly and Jed by their affections, the work of 
education could be carried on entirely without 
punishment. I had been, asa boy, to many 
schools, and knew how dread begot deception, 
and we were all made, more or less, liars by the 
cane. Even our magnanimity consisted fre- 
quently in lying for each other, and obtaining 
for ourselves the floggings that impended over 
friends. I knew how deceits rotted the whole 
school intercourse to which I had myself been 
subject ; how teachers, made distrustful, show- 
ered about accusations of falsehood; how we 
cribbed our lessons, and were led to become 
sly and mean. I do not mean to lay it down 
as a principle that schools should be conducted 
without punishment; I can conceive a dozen 
kinds of men who would know how to do good, 
with a few floggings judiciously administered. 
But I was not one of the dozen—I should cer- 


My Experiment. 





tainly have done harm. Corporal punishments 
being abolished, there ‘remained few others, | 
For, I uphold it as a principle that punishment | 
which consists in the transformation of the | 
school-room to a prison, or in treating studies 
and school-books as if they were racks and 
thumbscrews—instruments of torture to be ap- 
plied against misdoers, in the shape of some- 
thing to write or something to learn—to learn, 
forsooth!—defeat the purposes of education, 
heap up and aggravate the disgust which it 
should be the business of a good teacher care- 
fully to remove as it arises. 

I set out, therefore, with the belief that I 
could dispense wholly with punishment, if I 
could establish perfect openness of speech and 
conduct in the school. Accordingly, a little 
ceremony of signing a book was established on 
the entry of each pupil, whereby the signer 
formally promised in al] dealings with his teacher 
or his companions ‘to act openly and speak 
the truth.” All motive to deception being as 
much as possible withdrawn, the strongest mo- 
tive penalty could give was put in the other 
scale; for, it was established as a fundamental 
law that a first falsehood would be forgiven, but 
that after a second the offender would be re- 
quired to leave the school. This Jaw was | 
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taken, as it was made, in sober earnest. There 
was only one transgressor, a youth of fifteen, 
blunted in feeling by a long course of misman- 
agement. He did not remain with us three 
months. Systems, and very good systems too, 
according with the individuality of other 
teachers, would provide for cases of that kind ; 
mine did not. It was so far faulty. It would 
suit forty-nine children out of fifty, but the 
fiftieth would need another kind of discipline. A 
little pains being taken to keep up the feeling, 
perfect openness was secured, and no tale-telling 
was possible, for every one told frankly his own 
offence. 

And that too was the case, although it was 
found in practice not quite possible to go on 
wholly without pains and penalties. At first, 
when there were half-a-dozen pupils, all went 
well; but when the number had increased, 
though all continued to go well, and the best 
spirit was fshown by the children, it was not 
possible for them, gathered in groups, to exer- 
cise so much self-control as they might them- 
selves wish, and as was necessary for a reason- 
able discipline. The joyousness and restless- 
ness of youth, not being chilled in any way, 
would now and then break out at inconvenient 
times, and every idler was a cause of interrup- 
tion to his neighbors. Penalties were therefore 
established. ‘They were of the lightest* kind, 
and represented nothing but the gain or loss of 
credit. ‘They would have been ridiculous, ex- 
cept in as far as they were applied to children 
anxious to prove their resolution to do right. 

Rewards were established with the penalties, 
and it is necessary to explain their nature first. 
I think it may be laid down as a principle, that 
the practice of urging school-boys, or even 
young men, into fierce competition for a book, 
a medal, or a sum of money, hurts more than it 
helps, the work of earnest education. The 
true teacher ought not to give prominence to an 
unworthy motive for exertion; only a false 
teacher does that to escape, in an artificial way 
some of the consequences which result from the 
false principles on which he goes to work. It 
was my crotchet to give nobody a book for be- 
ing more quick-witted than his neighbor, but, 
as much as possible, to set each working for 
his own sake, and to fix a common standard— 
not of intellect, but of application and attention, 
which each was to endeavor singly to attain. 
It was possible that at the end of a half-year, 
every pupil might receive a first prize. It was 
certain that, as prize or present, every one 
would receive a book, and that although there 
were first, second, and third prizes, the differ- 
ence between them was not to consist in money 
value, 
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This was our system of penalties, by which 
alone the little state of children was held in suf- 
ficient check :—Whoever during work-time was 
a cause of interruption, had an interruption 
marked against him. If he interrupted three 
times, it was said that he had lost half-a-day ; 
if six times, he lost the day, and, for the day, 
had nothing more to lose. If he chose—as he 
never did choose—it was to be supposed that, 
having got so far, he might make as much noise 
as he pleased thereafter. Gay spirits now and 
then indulged themselves in a luxury of two of- 
fences against order, stopping at the third. 
Every offence against discipline went by the 
name of interruption; and we called a day, a 
ticket. At the end of the half-year, each pupil’s 
lost days were counted, and, according to their 
number, was the number of his prize. Within 
the cover of his book was pasted a small printed 
form, which, being filled up, carried abroad the 
exact intelligence that its owner had been pre- 
sent and attentive at school a certain number of 
days, absent or inattentive another certain num- 
ber of days, and had received that book asa first, 
second, or third prize. ‘The success of this plan 
was greater than a man putting no faith in chil- 
dren might suppose. Stout boys who could 
pull at an oar with a strong arm, were not too 
big to cry, sometimes, over a lost half-day. The 
ages of-the pupils ranged between eight and fif- 
teen. Now and then, it happened that some 


great event outside, such as the freezing of a | 
pond, produced an irrepressible excitement. | 
Common restraints would not check talking and | 
inattention. ‘The punishment then introduced | 


is horrible to tell: There was no teaching. All 


lessons were put aside. Instead of extra les- | 
sons for a punishment, no lessons appeared to | 


me the best mark of supreme displeasure. Les- 
sons were not to be regarded as their pain, but 


as their privilege ; when they became too un- | 


manageable the privilege was for a time with- 
drawn. Whatever you may choose to call a 
punishment, becomes one to an honest and well- 


meaning child. Stoppage of lessons checked | 


all turbulence at once, and the school looked 
Ilke a dismal wax-work exhibition until the pro- 
hibition was withdrawn. 


Children are very teachable, and it is just as | 


easy to excite in them, and to lead them by, a 
sense of honor and self-respect, as to spur them 
on, by promoting among them rivalries and 
jealousies, and to try to drive them out of mis- 
chief with a cane. 

Having explained our criminal code, let me 
describe next our ordinary constitution, which 
was from beginning to end one shock to the 
feelings of Quemaribus when I detailed it to 
him. Children are not fond of gloom or ugli- 
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ness, and it is not wonderful if they have little 
admiration for the customary school-room and 
its furniture. My crotchet on that subject was, 
that the best room in the teacher’s house should 
be the school-room, and that he should do all he 
in reason could to give it a cheerful and even 
elegant appearance. The school of which I 
speak was established by the sea-shore, and there 
was a very fine view from our school-room win- 
dow. It must be confessed that there was 
plenty to look at, and sometimes certainly a ship 
or a donkey would appear at inconvenient sea- 
sons; but, as we did not shut the world out 
from our teaching, there was no good reason 
why it should be shut out from oureyes. There 
was a back room used for supplementary pur- 
poses, but the front room was the main work- 
place. I was the first tenant of the house, and 
papered it. For that school-room, in defiance 
of all prejudice, and in the mad pursuance of 
my crotchet, I chose the most elegant light 
paper I could find—a glazed paper with a pure 
white ground, under a pattern that interfered 
little with the whiteness and delicacy of the 
whole effect. After two years of school-work 
in that room, it being always full, the paper was 
left almost without a stain. ‘There had been a 
few ink-spots that could readily be scratched 
out with a knife, and one mishap with an ink- 
stand, of which the traces were sufficiently ob- 
literated with the help of a basin of cold water. 

Upon the mantelpiece were vases, which the 
children themselves kept supplied with flowers. 
The room was carpeted, and it must be granted 
that the carpet soon wore out. ‘There were 
neat little cane chairs instead of forms, cheerful 
looking tables instead of school desks. The aspect 
of the room was as cheerful as I could contrive to 
make it, and was a great shock to the prejudices 
of Dr. Quemaribus. It did contain, however, 
a blackboard, a pair of little globes, and a great 
map of the world; to which our references 
were so incessant, and I believe often so pleas- 
ant, that I think we all were glad to be famil- 
iar with its features. 

Dr. Q. called on us one Monday morning 
before his own Christmas holidays were over 
—ours being short—and he made a grimace 
when he found us very snugly seated about the 
room, one stirring the fire, and all talking about 
the news of the day. I was insane enough to 
devote every Monday morning to that sort of 
study, and the Doctor candidly confessed, be- 
fore he left, that it was not altogether folly. 
Boys accustomed to discussions upon, history 
looked at contemporary events from points of 
view that appeared quaint to him, and not en- 
tirely useless. There was anew scientific dis- 
covery of which they were endeavoring to under- 
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stand as much as possible, and they were criti- 
cising social movements in a startling way. 
The Doctor observed, too, how the tempers 
and the humors of the children were display ed 
in this free talk, and how easy it became, with- 
out effort or ostentation, to repress in any one 
an evil ndency, perhaps, to 
pass summary and contemptuous opinions—and 
to educate the intellect all. A great deal 
may be doing nc thing. 


tendency—the te 
s of 
be done when all seem to be 
When news was scarce, and time w as plentiful, 
we filled that morning with a lesson upon what 
That 
times a week, and 
onings and explana- 


every-day words and 


we entitled “common knowledge.” 
topic recurred 
was concerned 
tions on the « lest of 


things. 


We divided thx lay into two 
parts. Half was spent upon book-study, as o 

languages, arithmetic, and mathematics ; the 
other half upon history and science. I began 
to struggle e—through the history of man—fully 
enough to occupy over the task five or six hours 
a week, and get to the end in about three 
In the same time we were to get ATI the 
story of the world about us, and complete the 
circle of the sciences. Geography we learnt 
insensibly with history and science, filling up 
our knowledge of it with the reading of good 
books of travel. In these the interest 
taken by the children was complete, but partiy 
because I felt erg there was insecurity in oral 
teaching by itse'f, partly because 1 wished to 
see how we were getting on, a practice was 
established of mutual examination in all things 
taught verbally to the whole school together 
All were parted into two sides, matched pretty 
evenly, whose work it was to wig one 
another. The sides were often shitted, for the 
eagerness of competition became sometimes 
greater than was wholesome ; though it was a 
pure game of the wits, in which there was no 
tangible reward held out to the victor. Very 
proud [ felt at the first trial when I heard 
questions asked and answered upon facts in his- 
tory or natural history, or explanations of fam- 
iliar things taught verbally, in 
twelve months ago. It was felt to 
use to ask anything id within a month or two, 
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years. 
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cases, 


because that probably would not have been for- 
ered every ques- 
it in my 


gotten. I got a book and ent 
tion that was asked, wo 
but alt or prompting nothing; and the 
book now lies before me, | an emphatic proof 
of the degree and kind of interest that children, 
taught without compulsion, and allowed to re- 
mark freely vpon all that they are doing, can 
take in the acquisition of hard knowledge. 
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than things, and with thoughts, too, that had 
not been discussed among us for a twelvemonth. 
«¢ Wy does China stand still in her civiliza- 
tion ?” asked first; that being answered, 
the other side returned fire with the same kind 
of shot, ** Why did our civilization begin on 
the shores of the Mediterranean?” That was 
remembered, and there was a return question 
y, “* Upon what does the advance of civil- 
tion depend chiefly?’ That, too, was 
n, and there was a shot more in 
particular] 
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or, “ Why is En 
ez, 5 ag 
otmmer 1Sii 


locke 
»f theme; a cemand for the 
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tion, «WI hy is it close and cloudy 
pi wa to which the return inquiry was, 
«« Why is it colder as you rise in the air, though 
you nearer the sun?’ Every question 
asked that day was fairly answere d. On the 
next day of battle I find one side asking to be 
shown the course of the chief ocean currents, 
and the other deiesnding to be told what causes 
ebb and flow of tide, spring and neap tides, and 
> shown the course of the tide-wave. I 
find questions in the same day on the wars of 
Hannibal, the twinkling of the stars, the theory 
of coral reefs, the construction of the barometer 
and shermosmeter, the tide of the Mediterra- 
nean, and how one branch of a fruit tree can be 
made to bear more than the rest. 
After this system of mutual examination was 
established, a new phase of our school life dis- 
The oral teaching which had 
been thrown away was cultivated 
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out eager to go on acquiring knowledge for 
himself. . Surely if this be so, there must | 
something rotten in existing tems, 
planned upon the models set up in the midc ile 
ages! Truly, I think cere is great room for 
masters; and I do mar- 
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in putting some — s to him he proved so 
hat the Professor took him 
ervant. He was waiter and boy of 
jut he developed such gifts and 
graces that he was put to his books, and became 
a cadet, and stood second to none, until] an un- 
e rtunate Christmas delivered him from 
e thrall of West Point and sent him to ery 
‘is career e great academy of the 
I found him, in 1827, teaching sctivadeaniad at 
Mount Pleasant Classical Institute, in Amherst, 
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Know it: 
If all the world 

t all the world 
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you 
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Ousiness 
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1d already exis 
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that a man is what. be i d 
love ot the power to do, 
needs; that no man 
not the power to make 
his own simple name a title, and then he needs 
no other; and that a man’s owf’ life is the true 
that should confer honors upo 


university 
H. W. Bee 


going ana 


ranger that he 


Sa title Wi ho has 


WHAT IS, AND MAY BE, MEANT BY 
TEACHING “ENGLISH.” 
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of English grammar should be 
that it should be taught as much 
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the English language 
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Alpine tributaries 
Rhone 
Nor is it diffi 
idea and an 
cnowled cage of 


mnowiec 


m into a 


P *1 a 
the pupil a vivid 


w hich ut- 
' rm of grammar, and the 
second of which altered its $1 bstance or vocab- 
ulary. The one revolution changed it from a 
synthetic into an analytic me 2b a lan- 
guage like German to a language like French ; 
other has closed forever the Sieus source 
( of the vocabulary, and has compelled us to seek 
n Gree k and Latin all increase of our present 
But it may be said that thi 
y, which cannot be done e 

It will simply be givi ing 

grate a just and adequate estimate of ihe 
ild, powers, and nature of his own language— 
ae him to guard, in his own writing 
rvile imitation of any other language, 
rench or - German—will enable him to 
] in the fight against that 
our English which foreign 

elegram translators i 

heir utmost to promote. 
is simply impossible to teach 
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tne janguage without a 


ne first of 
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stant reference to the past phases of the lan- 

guage; itis 1 yssib] sufficient 

appreciation of idioms and usage without some 
is cal Anglo-Saxon. 

In most popular and widely circt 
grammars the history of guage usually 
occupies three or four pages at the end of the 

4. r ybabl y 


any 
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RNOW sCuge O1 


ilated school 


never reach- 
language is 
tnere not 
ive it pretty well. 
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than useless, to 
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some insight 
results have 
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the history 
strong cross- 
vy. The whole 
evolution, for 
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hing the his- 


be found in 

grammar ol 

‘on, and to 

in its 
imple, the ac- 
, under the 
ps nearly 
new regime, 
pages. The in- 
have been gradually 
urse of centuries, and 
t. After these few were 
| fashion—that with a 
hey might be more fully 


own 
due pie 
which 
lly usur 
half the book, would, under this 

be rightly reduced to a few 
flections of the language 
off in the co 


cidence 
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name of Etymolog era 
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Ty “ore 

sarned in the usua 

iew to practice—t 

st ‘die. as frag 
side of the history of the language. 

The same method 1r night be followed with 

the x, bagewe No one requires a knowledge of 

to write or speak good 

his point of view the silly 

sh G rammar is the art of 

h language with 

is illogical); and 
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“Ty here is one inte eresting part of grammar 
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tractive, and even repulsive. I mean the part 
which goes by the name of Derivation. The 
pupil is generally compelled to learn lists of 
Greek and Latin derivatives, in which he has, 
and can have, little or no interest. J 
deed, he knows both Greek and I 
nine cases out of ten, the English pupil 
not. But there are hundreds an 


atin; but, in 
en 
GUUCs 

7 


thousanc 1s Oo! 





the most interesting derivations in his own lan- 
guage—fi past phases of the language; and 
these are not only interesting from the t 
they throw on unsuspected relationships which 
crop up everywhere to our surprise, but are al- 


ways seized with avidity by young people. | 


is true that we owe to some 154 Greek and 


Latin roots nearly 13,000 r of our lan- 
guage; and it would seem well and necessary 
to teach al] children some at lea ese ts. 
For example >, some of tne of ot ‘ ; 
which gives. us 250, of péico, which gives u 
200, and of capis, which gives us 197, might 
be learnt and traced out. But why the ver 
young pupil especially should be pestered with 


r eh ewclinvcrar 


these Greek and Latin words, tu the 
of those English derivatives which he « 
easily take in and appreciste it is di 
see. A side-advantage, moreover, 


gained. More, he will 


1s thu 


get rid of the comm 


school-boy superstition that the English lan- 
guage is a mere rag-basket of scraps stolen or 


borrowed from other languages, and that eve 
word comes from, as he has been allowed 
put it, some French or Lat 
source. 


it, 


z. Composition should be taught in the na- 
tural way; that is, simply by imitation, just as 
we learn to speak. It is a very easy thing to 


find interesting and exciting passages from the 
most idiomatic English writers, such as Defoe, 


Bunyan, Swift, Steele, Goldsmith, Thackeray, 


Sir Walter Scott, and Macaulay, that the pupil 
” and then write from recollec- 


may ‘get up, 
tion, At ge the pleasantest and 
ing narrative parts of his reading-books will 

perfectly a The chief thing to avoid is a 


most interest- 


‘‘fine” or bookish style; the goal to aim at 
the acquisition of an idiomatic and transparei 
English style—that is, a style which cal 
attention to itself, but allows everything it pre 
sents to be seen in the distinctest manner 
which is, in a word, merely the bearer of ideas, 


and not a competitor ohh ideas Se 
and remark. This style is, of ¢ 
difficult to learn, and requires lo 
many years. A very marked sty 
Latinized or abstract style—is — 
learn. I think a clever boy of 


. } > 
ourse, tn¢ 
Le neartios and 
ng practice ana 
le—a high! 
very eas 


hiteen ¢ 


learn to write Carlylese in a week, and John- 
sonian in about a fortnight. But good, natural, 
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er si ee rr — es 
i like Goldsmith’s or Steele’s or 
ha ay’s, requires much reading and long 





uration in the style of the best books, as wel 





the opportunity of always hearing good 
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the labor of years 7 sunk as it were under- 
ground. But the vicious and verbose style 
yk like striking monument s of hard labor i 
the field of literature, < are as tempting a 
they are easy to acquire. ‘The great rule 
Composition is, «If rou have t thing to sa 
a . u ate somet hing to say, sa i 
And the pr cal corollary from this is, that é 
itting n to write anything should have t 
s hea facts or ideas—shouid be t 
terested in them—should be to some extent ex- 
em, and should be thinking about . 
these facts and ideas, and not about the man ner 
f ing them. After he has written all 
an, he is then at liberty to correct, to alte a 
ind to prune. To ask him to produce the t 
aximum of verbosity with the minimum o 
id leas—to hunt for words and phrases w 
should be thinking of the conn ectik yn of | ; 
or arguments, when he should simply be t . 
ing what to say next, is a distorted app . 
of the art. The study of s ynonymes 
useful; but is not useful, it is encumb ering, un- 
til the pupil has acquired a certain degree ot 
vigor and freedom in the construction of h ve 
sentences. You do not want to guide unt! a 
ou have your vehicle in motion; and sailor . 
will tell you that you cannot steer a ship unt che 
he has got some way on. One aim of a lib- pu 
eral education is to give the scholar an extreme ten 
respect for words—to teach him that they are 7 
not merely counters, but powers; and one re mn 
u { this respect for words is strict econon or 
in the use of them, and the utmost care to e¢s- 
¢ the vice of wordiness. mui 
Let teachers pursue this method—the n An 
gf nature—and they will be astonished it 
e results. The old systems had every powe Als 
f nature against them 13 their means were ¢ am 
ring and absurd, and their end was usele CXP 
Ins of the pupil having to go round ar 1s 
round in a hideous mil]l-walk of artificial pr wan 
, and find poverty of thought and barre 1 
: feeling as the result; he will grad han 
g § 
t merely the power of vigorous I 
ear pression, but with it an uncé read 
raining in the highest of all arts—the ar som 
hin For the art of marshaling phir Hace 
nd clauses and suvordinate sentences, so as 
D e a clear totality of impression on 
‘ 
r reader, is not only ot! 
t t t art of th 
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ing—to logic—but is itself a very large part of 


rate, perfect limpi idity of style 


the art. At any ! 
preconditions of 


is one of the most necessary 
absence of fallacy. From this point of view, 
it is plain that what is called the 
Sentences is the Seer ner oduction to the gram- 
thoug! n t is, to logic. 

Don’t ask your pall to write themes and 
essays, for the suficient reason that they can’t. 
Few grown up people can write an essay that 

ading; and certainly no boy can. 

Iesccursirs Solitude, Benevolence, Anger, Taste, 

tal Affection, and a host. of other virtues 

and vices, are worth the paper they are writ- 

ten on, and no more. The 7’seme—name and 

thing—or ight to be banished from every good 

the wretched pugueh 
pretension it included anc 
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chool, and with it all 

and pove rty-stric ken 
ymbolized. 

In the next ] is right to teach 

learn the literature of ive tongue, 

1 appa ently illimit- 


lon g 
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place, 


cf rr 
St an 


ec 
the an 
ure as with art; 
Ipy moment’s time 

a And 
to call the best names 

minen e to enable 

decide which of 
their When the 
pupil has given a fair amount of time and 
tention to some parts of their works, his taste 
will be sufficiently formed to enable him to go 
mn without hesitation in the choice for himself 
of new paths and new studies. 

There has, up to the present time, not been 
much of English literature taught in schools 
And the schoolmaster is not to blame for this. 
It would be unreasonable to ask him to teach 

is pupils and to write books for them at the 

ame time; just as it would be unreasonable to 
expect a great musician to be able to make vio- 
ins as well as to play upon them. 


the names 
stand out with suth 
us with tolerable 

works we snide. 
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But the 
want of the right books h as an Deen at len gt h sup- 


lied, and in the most admirable and adequ 
nanner. 
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for something li And, 
knowing what I know of girl’s schools, I be- 
lieve that in ninety-nine c ases out of a hundred 
it is a girl’ chance of any thing | like a lib- 
eral education, to be taught 
in such books as these. Seldom or never does 
ye average girl rise to an appreciation of the 
yle in a French or Ger- 
in her favor are 
case of an English 
his pupils to 
not degrade 
and dis- 
ad- 
~ of this 
them the best 


* . ; 
ke a liberal education. 


5 nly 


in such subjects and 


ental power or the sty 
nan book; and the -hances 
amazingly increased in 
writer. The teacher i in training 
an appreciati need 
himself to tl osition of a cicerone, 
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Oxford Delegates will this 
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ehem is as unsatisfactory to both sides as ex- | poses skiifa! questioning and explanatid f 
pling a joke); they lose the flavor of the | words and sentences on the part of the aacter, 
phrases; and to them the whole reading is so as to whiaty every part of oe sentence into 
heavy collar-work—joyless, dreary, and un- its true rel and prominenc 
profitable. But with Mr. Macmillan’s editions phrase its due amount of light A shade; and 
of Chaucer and Spenser, ir onl; uires com- | that the art of reading in this view and at onc 
mon sense on the part of the pu; 
reading of these authors a hearty pleasure to Elocution—whic 

oth. ‘‘rising and falling inflections” on every sen- 









rive eacn 
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separates itself from the vile mechanic art of 







» F at 
wouiad force a ixed set 











Another part of instruction in inglish, tence from without, instead 
which is too often utterly neglected or ill- native feeling, which 1s to give Its true expr 







taught—taught, tnat 1s, as t procuce re- sion to the sentence, to rise 








aie that are worse than none at all—is the ut and to read are not merely different thing: 
art or power of reading. ‘The er of read- they are opposite things. The result of t 
ing in a natural, simple, and unaffected way is mechanic art of elocution is Ciear enough 





one of the rarest, and it Ought to be one of the ie well-known story: A clergy 


commonest, thin 















ing I mean the power of expressing by the | a 25th verses he 28th chapter 
voice the exact weight and value of each word Samuel, \ scribe how Saui, wh 

or set of words in a sentence—the power en abstaining from f in the depth | 
accurately translating to the ear the meaning, | grief, was at last persuaded to eat, read then 
the whole meaning, and nothing but the mean- | t —<‘* And the woman had a fat calf in 
ing of the writer. A well-trained child, with Ise, i she hasted and killed it, and 

a good ear and fair intelligence, can easily do four, and kneaded it, a did bake unleaven 
this, even where he does not completely un- | bread thereof. And she bronght it before Sa 
derstand the meaning of every word in the sen- | and-before his servants, and they pip eat!” 
tence he is reading. To do itina perfectly I trust that I have sketched in this paper 
natural manner is, of course, the result of con- | programme that is not burdensome tothe teache 





siderable practice; put it is not dithcult to set | nor wearisome to the pupil; that on the roac 








child on the right path. The chief difficul 












is, perhaps, to be found in the reading of } t petual fea 
Here the measure of the verse and the empha- | speaks; and that in these studies pleasur 














sis are sometimes in conHict with each other; | certain go hand in hand with proht—a 
and a misplaced iambus will make the reader always snouid if the studies are ye effectiv 
trip over the meaning. Children have a at all, Matthew Arnold says, and with justice 







and correct ear tor verse, but 1 so vivid a | that our middie iss 1s the nost luiiterate an 





perception of the sense; and, therefore, nine | uncuitivatea 11 lrope. 






4eeye n S I > ¥ > + hos) o ay 20 ‘i * } «* 
out of ten, in reading Mrs. Hemans’ poem \ e nearest and reaciest way tor elve 
Casabianca, Wiii Sav: tn reproacn ist have our own ilterature y 

“The bov stocd on the burning deck anc ensidly taught in aii sch s; to put t 














Or, in the beautiful verse of Coleridge in the | *©@C4img Of 1 on a leves with French ane 
Ancient Mariner man; : . snail ta 


In the last | 
a little difficulty between the het and the to. | mind—which neutralize all p 


ing 1S SO rare 1s, 


















never struck in the beginning. This key-note,| cords in the kingdom of Lilliput—instead 

r , . . i 
Whately tells us, is the complete abstraction of | false and unnatural methods which conduct to 
all consciousness and attention from the voice, | useless and impossible ends—I offer here t 
and the as complete giving of it to the sense | who are interested in the studv of theirn 
and the matter. It is plain that reading taught | tongue and its literature, a method and a g 
in this, the only true way, means a great deal which are as profitable and fruitful 2 a 









more than it seems eet bhar it wresin. | nisssusable and atirs 
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THE TEACHER IS THE BOOK. 


That the Teacher is the school, we find to 
be true in more than one sense; of course not 
in the full sense of the word, there being, be- 
sides the teacher, some more constituents ne- 
cessary for the full reality of a school—as, for 
instance, the pupils, the building, the school 
system, and its administration. But that the 

er ought to be the text-book, is true in 

roper sense of the word. The best 
s that which makes the least use of text-books, 
the teacher filling their place. 

The text-b does not here 

eading-books of whatever kind; 
with these. But it applies to all 
which are commonly use 
Ot these we hold that they ought t 
oral teaching and recitations by 
ral repetitions, Jt is no new theory which 
laim; itis the Pestalozzian system, 
over Germany and Switzerland, 
I century’s 


-_ ] 
schoo: 


term JOK ea? 
no s¢ 
away 


DOOKS 
rep Jaced DV 
} 


we here prox 

spread all 
and tried and proved in half a 
tice of the ed schools there. 

On the « ais hand, tl he Anglo-Saxon system 
of teaching, as practised in Great Britain and 
the United States, is sl ay W hen- 
ever any of the sciences is to be taught in 

a1, the eaiae singles out a chapt er of the 
ext-book in Jearning by_ heart. 
The better class of teachers will, on this oc- 
contents of the chapter, or 
| do the same x after 
The pupil has to recite 

mmitted to 


ne 


nrac. 
P- ac 


eto rme 


troduced tor 


casion, explain the 


ev wil recitation—— 


thes 
which js 
hi chapter is co 
till the book -is g 

dune! { there are practicai examples given 
Instance 1n ail ks 

to solve them, as well 

as he can, wi the aid of the 
teacher—in a few cases in school, but on the 
whole at home. It strikes us that the teacher 
plays here a very pique wg 1¢amachine 
might be invented to su>plant him, in most 
cases; for hearing a recitation, and prom uNncing 
a judgment on its perfection or impert 
might generally be just as well performed by 
ie better pupils of the class. The text-book 
is almost ev rerything, the teacher almost 

ing or nobody. ‘The pupil is poen ive and 
wir receptive; he is not guided to repro- 
ap the matter to be mastered out of him- 
, to becoming active and independent. The 
matter is not developed in his mind, nor his 
mind 1 developed throug +h and with the matter. 
t is only the best tal ent, a very small percent- 
ge of boys and girls, who will in this way be- 
me tol lerably proficient in the science to b 
acauired: because only a very few have the 
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yr wrath 
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irithmetic, the pupil 
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mental capacity which is self-instructive, which 


| digests mental food in whatsoever sauce served 


up. The balance of the pupils will, after the 
lapse of a few months, have forgotten every 
particle of the truths thus received, but not as- 
similated, At least this is our experience. 

In that system which makes a text-book of 
the teacher,-the latter is, of course, required to 
be master of cience to be taught, to have 
it at his finger’s ends, thoroughly understood, 
ana re communication. When he be- 

ins his instruction, he must be well prepared, 


i 
lated 


De Caicuiatea 


the s 
a ms 
aay To! 


and all he 
to inspire the learners with love for the 

tered, and its obj W herever it 
i] the subject by present- 
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ection, he wili Go it; 


aa gill je 
Savs on the suojec 


science 


iustrate 
ing it tO OCUlar Insp eacn 


of his lessons 1s more or less an ol 
oe he can 
iting it from the class through adroit q 

tions, and by rendering thus the pupils 
active, he will exact from them. He 
make them see, and, in general, examine with 
their own senses, what is to ae seen or exam- 


ject-lesson. 


torego teacning 
g é 


ined in the objects presented, and lead them.to 
their observations, pot wa correct and 
proper language. The less he 
making the pupiis speak in- 


ter. If he this way, 


express 
complete, in 
speaks himself, 
stead, the better succee 1s, in 
in making them discover for thems 
principles and Jaws underlying the phenomena, 
he may depen nd on their never for getting the 
chapter of thus presented and illus- 
Thus he sharpens their perceptive 

ckens their wits, their reflection, 


] the 
eives the 


sc jence 


mind, and attention,—he interests 
to such a 


resence Oo! 
1 in the 
t won: ee mane knowledge almost 
bly and w efforts. Lear ning be- 
comes accompanied wi 
same which 


everv 


objects presented degree, 


im} ercept- 
thout severe 
pl Casure, and 1S 
intense 
kind of growth and perfect ass 
i to attract t ane a 
clas 


ugh mant 


satisfaction 
Such a teacher is sure 
every single 
learning in such a thor 
be slow and gradual from 
deal of time is gained in the enc nd y the rapid 
mental gr isiatl of the pu ipils, and by their self- 
activity. Beginni ng s lowly, he may make rapid 
strides in the end, | yecause his pupils meet him 
half way with keen mental appetites sr 1 ready 

assimilating powers. There is, of course, in 
2nce a number of facts which are ae 
by simple reflection, but must, at the 
upon the memory for 
use. The teacher will 
further this work of memory either by dictat- 
ing, at the end of the lesson, a short par agraph 
containing those facts, and by repeating the 
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same with the class properly ; or he will set 
the pupils themselves, when far oh ad- 
vanced, to commit these facts to writing, and 
have the contents properly 
will, if a reading-book is at h 
the facts, refer the class to their b 
peat them from it. Thus the pupils will, in 
time, become living text-books, like the teacher, 
and what they have acquired will be their at 
perishable property, ready for any applicat 
in practical lite. The propriat 
in this way will be alive in the scholars, 
shed light on all cognate subjects. This is the 
Pestalozzi- n system of instruction, as compared 
with the Anglo-Saxon. 
Now it will be easily 
in which the teacher 4 
advantages over the other system, in which the 
teacher Fas a k i 


enoug 


1 


repeat ted; or he 


lana containing 





etne 


sc lence ap 


ama 
ana 


seen that the system 


} , : 
tne text-DOOK, Nas great 


text-DOOK, and the ftext-b < 


the real teacher. How superior soever be the 
text-book you may devise, they are dead teach- 
ers, and cannot engender life in the ma 

of the pupils. Besides, the pupils, if the : 
vance materially by the aid of their text-b “ 
will be grateful for this result, not to their 
teacher, but to their books. Ay j 
not advance, they will blame for this result, not 
the book, but theteacher. ‘Thus the Anglo- 
Saxon system loosens, if it does not indeed de- 
strov, the moral eeaaeton between the teacher 


and his pupils. 
the contrary, is very p¢ 
a boundless confidence in 
his ofice. They 
mental growth to him exclusively, «nd he is 
implicitly believed and obeyed. He sways 
their whole being as with a ma gic wand; he 
exerts over them an enormous moral influence 
for all educational purposes. He is to them 
the impersonation of truth, dignity, and moral 
worth; and he must have very little moral 
character if he does not feel exalted by their 
appreciation of him, and sti work 
out his own moral bearing into a model for 
them. 

Now it may be pleaded it 
Anglo-Saxon system, that chere is ina 
with a rapidly increasing population a grea 
of competent teachers, and that, therefi 
text-books are to mak up for this w 
least to that thi 
is an evil to be overcome. 
ers lessen the respect due to sc 
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ion, thus doing almost more harm than good. 

The sooner you get rid of them the bette 

rere ae Fae  ~ . » . 

The radical reform is also, in tl espect, the 
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cheapest and most practicable of all. Besides, 
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the text-books are, with scanty exc ns, 
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faulty enough, and it is infinitely m fic 
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erfect text-boo ks (nay, it is impos- 
> the understanding and the wants 
’ every individual learner are different) than 
to raise a generation of true and good teachers, 
to ac pers themselves to 
ants of every pupil. Finally, 
)00ks need revision \ alenoet from year 

, progressing in such a way 
as to revolutionize many old established truths, 
i views in an unprecedented 
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4 n 1 né cessity ( 8) I ird-work- 

! erstr ain 2 Men and women need 

id will have it But should they go from 

me to find it? Is home nothing but a place 

¢ rudge *—a place to be es- 

5 1 yrison, whenever e } ~ 

! t g Plainly false and in- 

; as is such a view, it seems to be that 
renerally prevails among us. The mem- 

ers h 1s seek their recreation 

roa Yielding lifferent tastes, or con- 

i ferent circumstanc they seek it 

in different places. Husbands and wives, pa- 

ts and children, thus separate from one an- 


ther in their associations, the family unity dis- 
of discord are planted 
Under this false and fatal 


is necessarv to go abroad to seek 





snjoyment, society has become a traveling 

i f pleasure-hunters, as if pleasure 

uld be found by thus hunting for it. The 
old, happy home-life is disappearing—we had 
ilmost sadly said, has disappeared. And with 
t is vanishing not only the truest enjoyment, 
but also the greatest safe-guard of our social 


Miserable or guilty is that man who 
to find enjoyment. Lost isthat 
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who does not find home the happiest 
The family circ/e is a misno- 
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thus separate in their associations and pl leasures. 
With them there can be no golden chain ot 
h fection, strengthened and kept bright by 
ving association and the communion of the 
innocent joys and-sacred sorrows of the famil\ 
Home should be the dearest, happiest spot on 
earth to every individual. There the weary 
7 busine d fin is needed rest 
There the wife and mother should find her 
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purest, deepest pleasure. And there children 
should find attractions stronger than all the 
world can present. 

We tinker away at the evils of society, and 
go on making new “societies” to amuse, in- 
struct or restrain our seohhes when the great 
want is some. {—pectate - 


onion 


BOOKS OF REI FERENCE IN SCHOOLS. 


if mispronunciation occurred; and on 
ing for a dictionary none was at hand. A fine edition of 
Webster’s large work lay on the master’s table in another 

all actual,uses, where it was then wanted, 


story, bu it, for 
it might as well have been in Texas.”"—School Report. 


“Instances « 


In many 
desk of the teacher is as barren of suitable and 
accessible books of reference and authority as 
was the case in the one above mentioned. We 
are happy to that in the matter of dic- 
tionaries, the worthy Committee of the place 
indicated immediately saw where the fault lay, 
and promptly suppli ied the much needed book. 
The same thing has been done in other towns, 
and now the a school within the 
where mispronunciations are ex- 
a great and pressing want still ex- 
of the English lang 

book in scores of our 
schools. Other works are equally important, 
in order that the insu ficient and unsatisfactory 
contents of many appoin ted text-books may be 
elucidated, and additional facts and opinions 
pres It often occurs that the 
a child 3 is €\ kin dled by some brief ac- 
s reading of an historical event; 

Po of his awakened interest, 
he could have a more extended or a different 
record of the same thing set before him, he 
would devote himself to its perusal with the 
utmost eagerness, and almost unconsciously be- 
come possessed of valuable and available know- 
ledge. The customary tasks which are assign- 
ed to pupils may thus be relieved of their or- 
dinary irksomeness, and the subjects which are 
considered may be investigated and understood 
in a manner more fully corresponding to the 
methods adopted by the mature and thought- 
ful. It would appear to be a dictate of com- 
mon sense that, whether the show of learning 
became greater or less, children ought to be 
early directed into those ways of getting know- 
ledge, and of using books, which are com- 
monly pursued by the cultivated; by teachers, 
indeed, who desire to attain as clear and com 
prehensive an understanding of every matter of 
Gongnt as possible. Were each of the readers 
of this article to be asked, ** What, of all 
have made your own mental property 
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“That 
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Would the answer be, which I ac- 
quired most sy stematically and by set lessons 
in my school days?” Would it not rather be, 
after careful reflection, ‘‘ That which I gained 
here, there, anywhere, as | wanted it?” The 
professional man will cull from a dozen sources 
that information which will afford him an all- 
sided view of a subject under consideration; 
and what does far the greater part of our school- 
ing amount to, more than a round-about method 
of learning how to use books? With several 
books of reference in the school-room, and a 
teacher so familiar with their character and 
contents that he knows how to employ them, 
and can readily instruct his pupils in their use, 
a ponging for additional knowledge may be 
aroused, and carried to such a pitch of enthu- 
siasm, that, while no very definite order of 
studies is strictly perents, and wic diverse 
topics are daily comene ated, the fund of sub- 
stantial attainment will be incomp arably greater 
than it can be by teaching without them. In 
attestation of this view, we need only to 
the natura] inquisitiveness of young children, — 
wet? often, alas, 
and to the 
they extend 
fact that 
with 


lely 
} 


refer 


suppressed by y 
desultor v yet rap } 
their inform atio n, and also to the 
healthy mind, engaging in this 

appli cation of no imposed 
rent con- 
fusion, and with hardly effort, has 
put together, for specific ends and uses, those 
things which ought to go together. Correla- 
tive ideas naturally associate, and it is only 
when we do violence to nature that we are led 
to force them together. No person likes to be 
bid to do that which he is freely inclined to do; 
and Dame Nature, while voluntarily pursuing 
the right course, is exceedingly obstinate when 
ovdeete d around by undue authority. If coerced 
she is stubborn, and goes only as far and as fast 
as she is pushed forward in the time-worn ruts 
of the “good old ways.” Nature is undoubt- 
edly chopra in the development of mind, 
but not after the fashion which man usually 
imagines and adopts. Is not the crying evil of 
our times in matters of education, too little free- 
dom; too much mechanism; too much plod- 
ding; too little guidance? A youthful mind is 
offered for our instruction. Let us open the 
way for it; let us remove obstacles which it 
cannot manage; let us give it a chance to be- 
come whatever it is capable of becoming; but 
do not let us think that our path is the only 
true one, and that it must keep therein. If a 
mind has any capacity and strength, under such 

le op portunities hs will become inde- 

pen de mat cultured, noble; if the mind is shal- 
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wise. Were our ablest and most thoroughly 
educated men to express the opinions which 
they privately hold, would not the great ma- 
jority of them say, while still maintaining a 
high regard for orderly study, that the college 
library was a better educator than the college 

curriculum; that the knowledge they acquired 
from reading was of vastly more worth than 
that ever obtained by schooling; and that much, 
all, which was learned by rote, had to be learn- 
ed again when wanted for practice; the earlier 
training proving to bea hindrance quite as often 
asahelp. While maintaining that eve ery man, 
who is made of any worth to his fellows, is 
self-made, it must be confessed that American 
history is replete with examples of men who 
have become educated without 
schools, and whose unsystematic culture, as it 
is ordinarily termed, has enabled them to out- 
strip, in the race for lasting honor and fame, 
those who, from earliest youth to ripening man- 
hood, have had all the opportunities which lit- 
erary institutions afford. It wi yuld be an ex- 
periment without much risk of damage, t to put 
any fifty children into a school-room with nu- 
merous reference books and the appara 
writing, and to furnish them with a live and 
faithful educator, as a guide and assistant. Let 
each one have a book and learn how to use it, 
and then select from its list of contents some- 
thing to thoroughly investigate ; and when this 
is accomplished, or evident weariness in the 
pursuit results, | let . change be made, and some 
definite work of a d ifferent type be sett] ed upon, 
and thus continue with suitable rests and: 

ations, and is there any one who does not 
lieve that, at the end of a fair period fort 
experiment, these pupils will have more know 
ledge, agreeably acquired and well di 
than fifty children of equal competency | 
school conducted after the usua] manner 

' In the preparation of Compositions this me- 
thod, or something very similar, is in some 
measure adopted, and, with right instruction, 
can hardly fail to produce satisfactory advance- 
ment; and while we do not follow it, and 
might not venture to do soin every department 
of learning, we believe that if present systems 
were modified or enlarged by introdu 
of extended, independent, ‘thor rough research, 
in addition to the one-book-on- -one-subj ect man- 
ner of study, the degree of culture attained 
would be vastly greater than that which is now 
reached. Although specific text-books are des- 
ignated for use in our schools, and pro! 
with wisdom, yet, time and ag 
should be assured that a knowledge of the sub- 
ject under investigation is de ired, and that, 
without bondage to the dictum of any particu 
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pleased; if not, 
the school.” His expenditures have some- 
times been quite large, but they have been met 
by the town, and all who know him understand 
that, with or without support, he is resolved 
to secure for his pupils whatever is necessary 
for their thorough culture. Such a course 
would not be e practical everywhere, but by ex- 
hibitions or subscriptions, means could be ob- 
tained in every place, wherewith the teacher 
could procure an invaluable collection of books 
to aid him in the direct line of his daily labor. 

Cor. Mass. Teacher. 

- 

READING. 

It was a remark Bacon’s that, if 
to commit anything to memory, 
complish more in ten readings, if at each peru- 
sal make the attempt to repeat it from 
memory, Aga) to the book only when 
memory fails, than we would by a hundred 
readings made in the ordinary way, and with- 
out any intervening trials. The explanation 
.of this fact.is, that each effort to recollect the 
passage secures to the subsequent perusal a more 
intense degree of attention. 

You will see at once the bearing of this fact 
upon that species of intellectual dissipation 
called “‘ genera] reading,” in which the mental 
voluptuary reads merely for momentary excite- 
ment, in the gratification of an idle curiosity, 
and which is as enervating and debilitating to 
the intellectual faculties as other kinds of dis- 
sipation are to the bodily functions. One 
book well read and thoroughly digested, nay, 
one single train of thought, carefully elaborat ed 
and atten seals considered, is worth more than 
any conceivable amount of that indolent, dreamy 
sort of reading in which so many persons in- 
dulge There is, in fact, no more unsafe cri- 
terion of knowledge than the number of books 
a man has read. There is too much reading 
even of d 


we wish 


“19 
we will ac- 


we 


good bo ks. No one should ever read 
a book without subsequent meditation or con- 
versation about it, and an attempt to make the 
thoughts his own, by a vigorous process of 
mental assimilation. Any continuous intel- 
lectual occupation, which does not leave us 
wiser and stronger, must leave us weaker, just 
as filling the body with food which it does not 
digest, only makes it feeble and sickly. We 
are the worse for reading any book, if not bet- 


ter for it. 
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THE GIANT OVERCOME. 


Mr. Pillsbury, 
pepeeeeet,, & once 


The Giant Overcome. 
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seventeen years made him the terror of the 
country. He told the erimina!, when he came, 
he hoped he would not repeat the attempts to 
escape which he had made elsewhere. “It 
will be best,” said he, “that you and I should 
treat each other as well as we can, I will 
make you as comfortable as I possib! sly can, and 
I shall be anxious to be your friend and | 
hope you will not get me into difficulty on 
your account. There is a cell intended for 
solitary confinement we have never used 
I should be sorry ever to have to turn 

Ipon i You may range 


freely trust me, I 
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and 
anyt 
will trust you.” 
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light man, turned round and |! oked in the face 
of the stout criminal. *‘* Nov he, “1 
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A GOOD STORY. 
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ago, while three crowned heads of Europe were 
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resolved 
by the pec 
Paris they went astray, 
manly looking person, happe 
Irishman, they politely him 
kindly d lirect them to the Palais Roval. 
and bedad that I will, oa 
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the three “ boys. ‘This wav 

and so they were conducted to the 
Royal Palace, and the Irishman was al 
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